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This one time only, the Literary Guild invites you 
to include it in this extraordinarily generous offer... 
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269. JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 
AS WE REMEMBER HIM 


IN THE FIRLOM 
OF THE LORD 


274, THE MAGUS 
John Fowles 
Publisher 
edition, $ 





271. AT PLAY IN THE 
FIELOS OF THE LORD 
Peter Matthiessen 


Pub. edition, $5.95) 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, January 19 

BATMAN (ABC, 7:30-8 p.m.).* The sec- 
ond week of this new twice-a-week series 
features Burgess Meredith as the Penguin 
—a fine-feathered foe of that dynamic duo, 
Batman and Robin. 

CHRYSLER PRESENTS THE BOB HOPE CHRIST- 
MAS SHOW (NBC, 9-10:30 p.m.). Had 
Bob been born in ancient Rome, he would 
have followed the eagle through all of 
Gaul. As it is, it's Viet Nam. 


Thursday, January 20 

CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS 9-11 
p.m.) The War Lover, Columbia's 1962 
rendering of John Hersey’s chilling novel 
about a World War Il B-17 bomber pilot 
who lives to kill, filmed on location in 
England and starring Steve McQueen. 

THE BARON (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). What 
ABC calls its “second season” spawns a 
third new spy—this time a London antique 
dealer pressed into service by British intel- 
ligence. Based on a character created by 
Mystery Writer John Creasey, the series 
stars Steve Forrest. Premiére. 


Friday, January 21 
PETER PAN (NBC, 7:30-9:30 p.m.). Mary 
Martin, who starred on Broadway in this 
musical version of the James Barrie classic 
and did it twice live for TV, put it on video 
tape in 1960. This is a replay of that tape. 


Saturday, January 22 

BING CROSBY 1966 GOLF TOURNAMENT 
(NBC, 4-5 p.m). The annual pro-amateur 
event, from Pebble Beach, Calif. 

ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
5-6:30 p.m.). The International Ski Jump- 
ing championships at Innsbruck, Austria, 
and the International Surfing champion- 
ships at Makaha Beach, Hawaii, 


Sunday, January 23 

THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN (ABC. 4-5 
p.m). A revival, now that the football 
season is over, of a series about hunting 
and fishing, featuring this week Craig (Pe- 
ter Gunn) Stevens hunting Indian tigers in 
the jungles of Bundi (with the maharajah), 
and Bandleader Phil Harris shooting pheas- 
ant in Nebraska (without Alice Faye). 

AGES OF MAN (CBS, 4:30-5:30) p.m.). 
Part | (with Part IL next week) of Sir John 
Gielgud’s one-man Shakespeare program, 
which strutted its hour upon a Broadway 
Stage seven years ago and now happily can 
be heard once more. : 

BING CROSBY GOLF TOURNAMENT (NBC, 
4:30-6 p.m.). The final day. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). “The Majestic Polluted Hudson,” a 
camera cruise down the mighty river as it 
picks up sewage and industrial waste for 
delivery to New York Harbor, plus inter- 
views with Governor Nelson Rockefeller, 
Senator Bobby Kennedy and others. 


Tuesday, January 25 

CBS NEWS SPECIAL (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
Part Il of “The National Health Test,” in 
which viewers are asked some of the ques- 
tions about health most frequently put to 
doctors by their patients, then told the cor- 
rect answers and scored against a nation- 
wide sample. 


All times E.S.T. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


MARAT/SADE shreds the nerves, bruises 
the ear and hypnotizes the eye. In a dis- 
play of directorial virtuosity, Peter Brook 
has expanded Playwright Peter Weiss’s 
metaphor of the world as a  mad- 
house, and the superbly disciplined Royal 
Shakespeare Company envelops the play- 
goer in an experience that is largely in- 
spired sensationalism, but quintessentially 
theatrical. 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. In the dock of 
self-accusation, a man charges that his 
life has become an obscenity. John Os- 
borne’s anti-hero—a defeated solicitor in 
his middle years—has lost his way but not 
his wittily vituperative voice, and Nicol 
Williamson, 28, brings this grieving, rag- 
ing character to memorable life in the 
most powerful male performance Broad- 
way has seen in more than a decade. 

CACTUS FLOWER. France’s humor, like its 
wine, travels well, since it is usually about 
a universal subject, sex. With Abe Bur- 
rows at the helm, this farce about a roué- 
ish dentist whose idea of honesty is to tell 
his mistress he’s married when he’s not, 
has made a successful crossing. Lauren 
Bacall and Barry Nelson are on board. 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU. In the 
Sycamore household. anything can hap- 
pen—and certainly does. As captured by 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart in 
1936, the inspired madness of an everlast- 
ing free-spirited Manhattan family seems 
exquisitely refreshing to today’s theater- 
goers—who may have forgotten that to 
be effective, humor need not be black. 

THE ROYAL HUNT OF THE SUN. A panto- 
mimic interpretation of the Spanish con- 
quistadors ascending the Andes and the 
gorgeously costumed array of conquered 
Peruvians make a dazzling wrapping, but 
cannot hide the dramatic hollowness of 
Peter Shaffer's historical drama. 


RECORDS 


Spoken 

SHAKESPEARE: MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
(3 LPs; RCA Victor), In Shakespeare's 
funniest social comedy, everything de- 
pends on the speed and sparkle of the wit- 
ty duels between Beatrice and Benedick, 
played here by two fast-rising British stars, 
Maggie Smith and Robert Stephens, whose 
voices are whirling kaleidoscopes. That 
young theatrical iconoclast, Franco Zef- 
firelli (creator of a successful beatnik 
Hamlet), directed this National Theater 
of Britain production, which one critic 
called as lurid and animated as a Su- 
perman comic. The performance on the 
recording is robust but never bumptious. 

THE STEVENSON WIT (RCA Victor) con- 
sists of excerpts from the speeches, press 
conferences and off-the-cuff remarks of 
the late ambassador, strung together with 
remarks by David Brinkley. Though Ste- 
venson’s wit was warm and enlightening, 
he was not a comic, and to isolate his 
jokes from the eloquent purposes they 
served does him no great service and gives 
the listener little sustenance. 

T. S, ELIOT; THE FAMILY REUNION (3 
LPs: Caedmon). Static and awkward to 
stage with its philosophic asides and Greek 
choruses, this poetic play is ideal for re- 
cording, One of Eliot’s last undertakings 
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Which is right 
for you? 


If your hearing is normal, the telephone handset 
on the left is for you. It’s what you use now. 


But if hearing is a problem, the one on the 
right may be a help. 


It's a_transistorized handset for the hard of 





hearing that has been developed by engincers at 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


The small, thumb-operated knob lets the 
hearer adjust the volume of the caller's voice 
as on a radio, making it as loud as desired. The 
handset fits inconspicuously on any phone base, 
in any color, It’s one of a number of telephone 
aids for the handicapped. 


For the speechless, there is an electronic arti 
ficial larynx, also developed at Bell Laboratories. 
This provides a steady tone in the throat cavity 
which can be modulated into words by shaping 
mouth and lips. 





Several thousand bedfast children around the 
country keep in touch with classroom work from 
home or hospital via two-way Bell System ampli- 
fied telephone circuits, 


For the blind, there are switchboards that 
operate by touch. Other devices for other im- 


pairments are being worked on. 


Some of this equipment looks like the regular 


thing—some doesn't. 


But the point of it all is to give the handi 





capped service that's as close to the regular as 
we can make it. 


If you'd like more information about any of 
these helpful special services, just call a Bell 
System Business Office, or ask a telephone man. 


=\ Bell System 
#4 American Telephone & Telegraph 


be and Associated Companies 





e Great Buddha of Kamakura is 2,000 miles closer on Northwest. 


Save 2,000 miles. 
Fly Northwest 
to the Orient. 


(Hours faster than flying across the mid- Pacific.) 


— j 
Northwest's routes to the Orient 
—shortest, fastest there are! 


‘\ Qo ae 
Sea? ww? 
\ mY Ss Nf 


6 ag ~ ae owe ( 5 “4 
eS 7 
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Don't take the roundabout way to the 
Orient. Instead, fly Northwest. 
We take you the shortest way there is, 
You can step aboard in Chicago, fly 
straight across to Seattle—then non- 
stop to Tokyo. 
Or, can take 
from Cleveland 
Either way, we Save you up to 2,000 
miles (and 6 to 9 hours) compared to 
flying across the mid-Pacific. 
a lot of bother, too. 


Northwest direct 


‘Ol 
you 


We save you 
No switching airlines on the west 
coast. No changing planes. You stay 


NORTHWEST ORIENT . 


THE FANJET AIRLINE 


on the same Northwest Fan-Jet straight 
through to the Orient 

No wonder more and more people are 
flying Northwest to the Orient. 

Why don't you join them? For more 
information or reservations, call your 
travel agent or Northwest 

We'll save you a Seat. 

16 flights a week from Chicago. 13 flights 
a week from New York and Seattle. 3 from 
Washington, D.C., Cleveland and Anchor 
age. Northwest serves Japan, Taiwan, 
Korea, Okinawa —as well as the Philippines. 
Connections to all of the Orient. 














We’re in the 
bearing 
business. 


Get the 
“<—Fy message? 











Bearings, Inc. has over 82 sales-service-centers in 
21 states. We stock original equipment bearings for 
all types of machine tools, general machinery, and 
for trucks, buses, aircraft and railroads. Bearings, 
Inc. trained personnel can assist you on any bearing 
problem. All products are exact replacements of the 
bearings used by the original equipment manufac- 
turers. Guaranteed factory-fresh and latest design. 


NEED BEARINGS RIGHT NOW? Contact the near- 
est Bearings, Inc., Dixie Bearings, Inc., or Bruening 
Bearings, Inc. branch! 

BEARINGS, Inc. 


Headquarters: 3634 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44115 
Branches in: 
DELAWARE + INDIANA + MARYLAND «+ NEW JERSEY « OHIO 
PENNSYLVANIA + WEST VIRGINIA 


BEARING 


DIXIE BEARINGS, Inc. 
seus Headquarters: 276 Memorial Dr. S.W., Atianta, Georgia 30302 
Branches in: 
ALABAMA + ARKANSAS + FLORIDA «+ GEORGIA + LOUISIANA 
ILLINOIS and MISSOURI: Bruening Bearings, inc. MISSISSIPPI » NORTH CAROLINA + SOUTH CAROLINA 
formerly Neiman Bearings Co. TENNESSEE + VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK: Bruening Bearings, Inc. KENTUCKY: Bruening Bearings, Inc. 
formerly Balanrot Corp, 


in the north 
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He must 
feel ten feet tall. 





MONY man Gilbert Moody, C.L.U. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Because he’s always getting compliments 
from his clients. They’re happy with his 
highly professional service. Big on him, 
too, are the people he helped start on in- 
surance careers of their own. He himself 
likes it at MONY, so he goes out on his 
own to bring other good people here, And 
that benefits everyone. This is the kind of 
man we seek to grow with us. 


MONY 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK,NY 





Walk to your business appointment on LaSalle Street, nerve 
center of Chicago's financial and business district . . . to 
the Merchandise Mart. . . State Street's department store 
row... of the garment district on Franklin Street. McCormick 
Place, Navy Pier and the Amphitheatre are only minutes 
away. Park your car in the hotel and leave it there. 


Singles from $8. Doubles from $12 


Tn Chicago... just 
step out of Sherman House 
and youre in business! 


WHERE THE ATTRACTION IS 


Joseph L. Osajda, Gent. Mgr 
Daniel Amico, Sales Mgr 
Randolph, Clark and LaSalle Sts 
Chicago 

312 © FR 2.2100 


Twins from $15. 





was to help choose the excellent cast, 
which perfectly weaves the shadowy mod- 
ern drama of sin and expiation. Dame Sybil 
Thorndike is Amy, the steely dowager 
who has spent 35 years “designing” her 
son's life. Paul Scofield plays Harry, the 
restless, half-mad son who bursts asunder 
the conventional family gathering, and 
Flora Robson is Agatha, the all-knowing 
aunt (“When the loop in time comes,” she 


warns, “the hidden revealed, and the 
spectres show themselves”). 
JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY . AS WE 


REMEMBER HIM (2 LPs; Columbia). Wo- 
ven into a long narration along with frag- 
ments from a dozen of his speeches are 
short, taped reminiscences about Kennedy 
as a child and as a man, by his mother, 
his brother Bobby, his teachers, fellow 
politicians and friends. Upstaging the rec- 
ords, however, is the accompanying, hand- 
somely illustrated book of the same title, 
published by Atheneum and also availa- 
ble separately. 

THE BEST OF MIKE NICHOLS & ELAINE MAY 
(Mercury), a bit of memorabilia now 
that the team is split, consists of eight 
skits ranging from merely humorous to 
wildly hilarious. The conversation between 
the telephone operator and an anxious 
information seeker who has just deposited 
his last dime is a classic chapter in man’s 
never-ending bout with the machine. Zani- 
er is the jealous love scene between a 
surgeon and a nurse during an operation; 
between his commands for gauze and 
sponges, they argue tensely over her infi- 
delity. Bach to Bach is the musings of two 
symphonic sophisticates in bed: “I never 
can believe that Bartok died on Central 
Park West.” 


CINEMA 

DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. Romance and revolu- 
tion flourish against eye-filling vistas of 
Mother Russia in Director David Lean’s 
literate, old-fashioned love story based on 
Pasternak’s novel, with Omar Sharif as 
Zhivago, Julie Christie as his Lara. 

THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD. 
Director Martin Ritt (Aud) has made 
John le Carré’s novel into a masterly thrill- 
er, with Richard Burton giving his best 
movie performance as the worn-out Brit- 
ish intelligence hack on a fateful mission. 

VIVA MARIA! An alluring pair of strip 
queens (Brigitte Bardot, Jeanne Moreau) 
carry on a Central American revolution 


rather haphazardly devised by Director 
Louis Malle (The Lovers), but France's 
master Cinematographer Henri Decae 


catches their act and turns a frail farce 
into a thing of beauty. 

THUNDERBALL. In his fourth film outing 
James Bond (Sean Connery) claims his 
quota of girls, gadgets and bogus glamour 
while hunting for stolen atom bombs in 
the Bahamas. 

JULIET OF THE SPIRITS. The inner life of a 
bourgeois matron (Giulietta Masina) be- 
comes a psychic three-ring circus as Direc- 
tor Federico Fellini (La Dolce Vita, 8%) 
puts milady’s past, present and future 
through the hoops in flamboyant style. 

THE LEATHER BOYS. In this lively but 
poignant British drama. Rita Tushingham. 
Colin Campbell and Dudley Sutton flesh 
out an unholy triangle about a teen-aged 
slattern who nearly loses her young hus- 
band to a homosexual in hood’s clothing. 

DARLING. Director John Schlesinger 
views the jet set through a glass brightly, 
focusing mainly on Julie Christie’s shim- 
mering performance as a go-go playgirl 








who finds scruples a 
league fun-and-games. 

TO DIE IN MADRID. A passionate elegy 
for the victims of Spain's tragic civil war 
of 1936-39, pictured in vintage newsreels 
and charged with poetry by such distin- 
guished narrators as John Gielgud and 
Irene Worth 


handicap for big- 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


THE PROUD TOWER, by Barbara W. Tuch- 
man, Two years after the appearance of 
her Guns of August, a bestselling account 
of World War I, Historian Tuchman uses 
the same cool wit and warm understand- 
ing to examine the political and social 
undercurrents that shaped the world that 
went to war in 1914. 

A THOUSAND DAYS: JOHN F. KENNEDY IN 
THE WHITE HOUSE, by Arthur M. Schle- 
singer Jr. Although Historian Schlesinger 
cannot altogether restrain his boundless 
admiration for the President he loved and 
served, this still is by far the best, and 
most balanced, assessment of the Kennedy 
years that has yet appeared. 

THE EVENING OF THE HOLIDAY, by Shir- 
ley Hazzard. Because she writes with deli- 
cacy and precision and never succumbs to 
the obvious, Author Hazzard has pro- 
duced a haunting and near-perfect first 
novel about the brief affair in Italy of two 
not-so-young, not-so-passionate lovers. 

THE DAYS OF HENRY THOREAU, by Walter 
Harding. With this able biography, Tho- 
reau Expert Harding secks to show that 
the voice of Concord’s consecrated crank, 
silenced a century ago, speaks more loud- 
ly than ever. 

THE TEXAS RANGERS, by Walter Prescott 
Webb. A century of legalized carnage 
is described with scholarly precision and 
boyish glee in this definitive history—re- 
published for the first time since 1935—of 
a rootin’, tootin’, shootin’, lootin’ and gen- 
erally low-falutin’ organization that en- 
forced the law and other unpopular preju- 
dices during the winning of the Southwest. 

SELECTED LETTERS OF MALCOLM LOWRY, ed- 
ited by Harvey Breit and Margerie Bon- 
ner Lowry. A tragic novelist shows in his 
letters the courage and dedication to his 
craft that enabled him to produce his sin- 
gle masterpiece, Under the Volcano, a 
modern version of Dante's Inferno. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 

1. The Source, Michener (1 last week) 
2. Those Who Love, Stone (2) 
3. Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman (4) 
4. The Lockwood Concern, O'Hara (5) 
5. Airs Above the Ground, Stewart (3) 
6. Hotel, Hailey (6) 

7. Thomas, Mydans (7) 

8. The Honey Badger, Ruark (8) 

9, The Rabbi, Gordon (9) 

10, The Man with the Golden Gun, 

Fleming (10) 


NONFICTION 

1. A Thousand Days, Schlesinger (1) 
2. Kennedy, Sorensen (2) 

3. Games People Play, Berne (4) 

4. A Gift of Prophecy, Montgomery (5) 
5. A Gift of Joy, Hayes (3) 

6. Yes | Can, Davis and Boyar (6) 
7. World Aflame, Graham (10) 

8. In Cold Blood, Capote 

9. Intern, Doctor X (9) 
10. The Penkovskiy Papers, 

Penkovskiy (7) 
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They laughed. 





1875. The telephone. Who'd want to 
stand and talk to a box full of wires? 





3000 B.C. Somebody 


They laughed. 





round and funny. An 





yet, everybody laughed 
1879. The electric light bulb. It 
was so dim, people had to use a 






gas lamp to see it. They laughed. 





1877. The automobile sputtered down the road. 1807. The first steamboat in America made it from New York to 


The horse and buggy passed it like it was standing Albany in 32 hours. A small boy could've beat it in a rowboat 
still. And it usually was. They laughed. 





1950. The Volkswagen Station Wagon. It was square and homely 

But it held almost twice as much as un-funny wagons, took 4 feet 

less space to park, never froze up or boiled over, and cost 
—— about half as much to run. 

1903. The airplone. Off it soared into the wild blue yonder; The VW Wagon is still a pretty funny sight. And 

down it came 59 seconds later. They laughed. people are still laughing. But the laughter is dying down. 


Timeless, magnificent music— 
recordings of unsurpassed 
quality, both in performance and 
fidelity of reproductic 

each set of four long-pla 

12” records accompanied by a 
64-page, album-size 
illustrated book that brings 

to life a great age of music 

in superb art reproductions, 
striking photographs 

and fascinating narrative. 


@ Actual book size 12” x 12” 
& More than 100 photographs and 
illustrations, nearly all in color 


& Close to 25,000 words 













Che book is a helpful 





guide to the people 


ze and the 


the languz 


enjoyment of musk 
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tray historical, social 























and political hgures Rubens’ lush allegory on canvas »pens the book: “Reception of A guide to the recordings: a Bach performance 

and events of the era Marie de’ Medici at Harbor at Marseilles.” ductor Otto Klemperer, the Handel memorial 
orks pictured in this = a z ae 

v cia os ] 4 Isl This huge oil by Pannini depicts King Charles of Bourbon Domenico Scarlatti in his only known portrait. He studied 
olume includeolls Dy 






visiting Pope Benedict XIV. at Venice and summered at Cintra, near Lisbo 
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Vermeer, Caravaggio, 
Velasquez, Canaletto 
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The Editors (TIME) & L| F E in cooperation with 
Angel F 


the producers o 


ecords announce an extraordinary, 


entirely new program—a program that combines great music, great art 
and evocative text in a way never before attempted. They invite you 
to examine it free—listen to the music, look at the illustrations, 


read the book—for 10 days, without obligation. 


THE STORY 
OF GREAT MUSIC 


Centuries of enduring musical masterworks from the 
world’s leading catalogs of classical music... unparalleled 
performances by the foremost conductors, soloists and or- 
chestras...music selected and systematically organized by 
the Editors of TIME and LIFE in meaningful and entertain- 
ing concert sequence...magnificently illustrated companion 
books that make the music and the men who created 1t come 
alive—each would be outstanding by itself. Combine them 


and you have The Story of Great Music—an exceptional 
cultural phenomenon never before achieved. 

Here is a fresh, new approach to the enjoyment of music 
—the beauty of unexcelled recordings plus the extra dimen- 
sion of a superb word-and-picture library about music. 

This exhilarating musical experience can be yours when 
you accept our invitation to enjoy your first Volume in your 
own home—without obligation—for a full 10 days. 


Your First Volume: The Baroque Era 


Outstanding works of nine giants in the story 
of great music, a brilliant sound, word and 
picture tour through the late 17th and early 
18th centuries—an exciting time to be alive. In 
France, the court of Louis XIV is at its ex- 
travagant height. Music plays a major part in 
the brilliant life of Versailles— minuets in the 
great halls, private concerts for the royal fam- 
ily. In England, the Puritan revolt has ended; 
the monarchy is restored. The world of music 
and the theater thrives again. 

George Frideric Handel comes from his na- 
tive Germany to become the favorite of fash- 
ionable London, composing a flood of operas 
and oratorios., Johann Sebastian Bach creates 
masterpieces of religious music for the 
churches of Northern Germany. In the South, 
the elite of Rome gather at the palace of Car- 
dinal Pietro Ottoboni to hear master violinist 
Arcangelo Corelli and the harpsichord genius 
of the age, Domenico Scarlatti. 


The equivalent of two 
full-length concerts 


From Purcell to Vivaldi, Bach and Handel, 
Great Music from the Baroque Era is inter- 
preted for you in an impressive set of record- 
ings by orchestras like the Philharmonia (with 
its world-famous chorus), the Moscow Cham- 
ber Orchestra, the Virtuosi di Roma...artists 
like Victoria de los Angeles, Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau and Nicolai 
Gedda...conductors like Otto Klemperer and 
Yehudi Menuhin. Your enjoyment of the music 
is enhanced by a lively, informative essay and 
music notes illustrated by the works of Rubens, 
Hogarth, Caravaggio and other great masters, 


Free inspection with no obligation 


The Story of Great Music is unlike any other 
record club: no minimum purchase or obliga- 
tion to buy in the future; no membership dues 
or fees; you may resign at any time. 

We will send you Great Music from the 
Baroque Era on approval—at no cost or risk 
to yourself. The records and book are housed 





in a sturdy double slipcase, stamped with gold 
leaf and illustrated with a hand-mounted art 
reproduction. You have 10 days to examine 
them before making any commitment, If your 
answer is “No, thank you,” just slide records 
and book back into the shipping carton and 
place it in the mail, 

If you decide to keep this Volume (four 
long-playing high-fidelity records and _illus- 
trated book) you pay only $10.95, plus a small 
charge for shipping and handling. That's less 
than $2.75 per record—and you also receive 
the book, a $2 value in itself. If you prefer 
stereo, the additional cost is just fifty cents per 
record —$12.95 for the complete stereo set. 
(Even at discount prices, ordinary record 
albums cost more —and include no book such 
as this.) Then you will receive future Volumes 
at regular two-month intervals—also for a 10- 
day examination. 


Begin The Story of Great Music 
today 


Accompanying your first Volume is a spe- 
cially-written, 5,000-word introduction on the 
important place of music in Western civiliza- 
tion. In addition, consultant Jacques Barzun 
— Dean of Faculties and Provost at Columbia 
University, author of three distinguished books 
on music and editor of two others—has con- 
tributed a separate, fascinating essay that ex- 
plores “The Art—and Pleasure—of Listening.” 
And a final item—“How to Get the Most out 
of High Fidelity”—adds to your pleasure in a 
practical, down-to-earth way. The program 
will be of particular value if there are 
young people in your home who are just 
beginning to be exposed to serious music. 

We're confident that The Story of Creat 
Music can help you build a distinguished li- 
brary of records and books—at amazingly low 
cost, For that reason, we urge you to fill in and 
return the adjoining postage-paid form today, 
or write to us at the address below. 


TIME-LIFE RECORDS 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, UL. 60611 


Major Artists Perform for You 


One of the most important reasons that the 
Editors of TIME and LIFE invited the pro- 
ducers of Angel Records to join in the pro- 
gram was Angel's unparalleled roster of musi- 
cal artists. Among them are Yehudi Menuhin, 
certainly one of the most gifted violinists of 
this century. His playing was called by Tosca- 
nini “always perfect.” Once a secretary in Aus- 
tralia, Joan Sutherland has matured into a 
coloratura soprano who galvanizes audiences 
and critics to rapturous praise. Lean Herbert 
von Karajan conducts without a score and 
demands perfection from his musicians: “to 
improve myself is as important to me as the 
air I breathe.” Maria Callas is as fine an ac- 
tress as she is a soprano. She plays the prima 
donna to the hilt; her performances are called 
“marvelously exciting.” Versatile baritone Die- 
trich Fischer-Dieskau is equally at home in 
opera and on the concert stage. He has record- 
ed more classical music than any other singer. 


SE55° 





The Age of Elegance 
the time of Haydn, father | 
of the symphony, and Mozart... 
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Philosophy Delineated Anew 


Sir: Cheers for your Essay on philoso- 
phy (Jan. 7]. L read it as a challenge to 
philosophers: who else can bring «about 
the new emergence of which you speak? 
Philosophy has made the mistake of ac- 
cepting too straightforwardly the scientific 
model. This has not fulfilled the philo- 
sophic need: man still tries to understand 
himself and the world in ways that escape 
positive science. The task of philosophy 
is delineated anew. 
Louts C. Martin, M.D. 

Omaha 


Sir: Your Essay, carefully clipped out 
and neatly inserted into a few profes- 
sors’ mailboxes, is serving as a_ brilliant 
explanation of why Philosophy 203 (read- 
ings with Ayer, Ryle, Moore. Austin, 
ete.) will be the last philosophy course 
for a great many disappointed students. 

W. H. Earce IL 
Princeton, NJ, 


Sir: Your Essay was much needed, but 
to atlempt a discussion of contemporary 
philosophy without mentioning Ayn Rand 
and objectivism is like discussing instant 
photography without mentioning Land and 
Polaroid. 
Oakey K. Davipson 

Clarendon Hills, Ul. 


Sir: From your Essay I have absorbed 
more real philosophy than | acquired dur- 
ing my years at Balliol. 

Sam Hirst 
Canterbury, England 


Sir: Philosophy is not, as you suggest, 
invented, It is always the product of its 
own history and the men who grow from 
and then add to that history. Philosophy 
remakes men, and sometimes those men 
become philosophers. 
WILLIAM S, ABERNATHY 

New York City 


Sir: Your remarks on contemporary 
thought are the best defense for Thomism 
I have seen in a long time. Paradoxically, 
we still must look to a “medieval man” 
for solutions to the key 20th-century prob- 
lems. In Thomism we find perfect solu- 
tions to the nature of the world, man, 
God, the after life, and moral norms that 
contemporary man, if he wishes to be 
meaningful to himself, must consider, 

(THE Rev.) RicHarb P. DesHARNAIS 
Philosophy Department 
King's College a 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 


Sir: If, as you claim, today’s “shadows 
are deep,” it is time not to “address 
the heavens,” but to address mere men 
possessed by “philosophical” visions and 
patriotic slogans, to demand that men 
analyze what they are arguing about and 
perhaps dying for. Those bits of language 
that pit man against man may cover broad 
areas of agreement. We don't need more 
answers. We need better questions! 
STEPHEN J. NoREN 
Professor of Philosophy 
Goddard College 
Plainfield, Vt. 


Man of the Year 


Sir: Hats off to Time for another Man- 
of-the-Year masterpiece [Jan. 7]. The 
war will be long. but there's no doubt 
about the outcome. The French lost be- 
cause they were fighting to save a colony; 
the Americans will win because they are 
fighting to save a democracy. 
IVAN SassOOoN 

Calcutta 


Sir: No one, except perhaps the bearded 
befuddleniks, can seriously fault your 
choice. At least Westmoreland is a good 
symbol for the real Men of the Year 
who are dying in Viet Nam. 

R. T. FROTHINGHAM 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Sirs As a student, it is almost) manda- 
tory for me to take a stand on U.S. policy 
in Viet Nam. Neutrality is taboo on most 
campuses, Our men are fighting to pre- 
serve the freedom we here seem to take 
for granted. To students who participate 
in antiwar demonstrations: I dare you to 
take a deeper look at the reasons that 
your brothers are fighting for our country, 
and then tell me that you have the right 
to burn your draft cards. 

Dotty WEINER 
Pennsylvania State University 
Abington, Pa. 


Sir: T am dismayed at your choice. The 
militaristic stance you are glorifying will 
only lead to an increasing lack of respect 
for the U.S. in the eyes of the world 
and will erode the fundamental morality 
upon which this nation was built. 
Ropert E. LERNER 

Assistant Professor of History 
Western Reserve Universily 
Cleveland 


Sirs Westmoreland’s rise is gratifying but 
nol surprising to those who knew him 
“when.” The general as a teen-ager was 
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| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address tabel to 
insure promp! service whenever you write 
us about your subscription, 


Mail to: TIME Subscrption Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, til, 60611 
Charies A. Adams, Vice President & Gen’! Mer, 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: [) new subscription 
(C) renew my present subscription. 








address 


Subscription Rates in the United States 
and Canada; 1 year, $9.00: 3 years, $18 00; 
5 years, $25.00. Subscription rates for all 
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popular with and enjoyed the respect of 
not only his contemporaries but also his 
contemporaries’ parents. When he chose a 
military career, the consensus was, “He 
will be a general some day.” Westmore- 
land excelled in almost everything he at- 
tempted. There was one notable exception 
—he could never spell. During our high 
school career, he demonstrated that in- 
genuity can overcome handicaps. He des- 
perately wanted a good grade on an Eng- 
lish composition, which he rarely got be- 
cause he was usually marked down for 
faulty spelling. He accomplished it. His 
composition took the form of exchanges of 
letters between two poorly educated moun- 
taineers, neither of whom could spell! 
BEN H. Brown Jr. 
U.S. Ambassador to Liberia 

Jamaica, N.Y. 


Lynd & the Nouvelle Gauche 


Sir: Your story on Professor Lynd [Jan. 
7) was disgraceful. You slandered his 
knowledge of history, neglected to men- 
tion his civil rights activity, and suggest®d 
it was fitting that he be splattered with red 
paint. You evidently see any independent 
action or critique of the present order 
through pink-colored glasses, That's un- 
derstandable from the Birch Society or the 
Ku Klux Klan: you should know better. 

(THe Rev.) CHartes W. PATTERSON 
New York City 


Sir: Last summer I attended a Yale- 
dominated peace rally at which Lynd was 
a principal speaker. From him I heard 
only an emotional, illogical, maudlin, one- 
sided tearjerker condemning U.S. Marines 
as killers of women and children, topped 
off by a hypocritical justification of Viet 
Cong killing based on the idea that the 
V.C. kill only civilian “officials.” 1 didn’t 
dislike Lynd; I pitied him. 
Rosert GERARD 

Madison, Conn. 


Whimper Theology 


Sir; The Evangelical theologians [Jan. 
7| decry the lack of interest in theology. 
Christianity was never meant to be a ma- 
jority opinion. Any attempt to make it so 
is an accommodation to that brand of 
theology that reflects a morbid collective 
self-pity. There is a popular theological at- 
tempt to get rid of the bogey of hell and 
squeeze everybody into some kind of eter- 
nal barroom where all the drinks are on 
the house. This is the age of “whimper 
theology.” 

(THe Rev.) Joun P. Woops 
Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Groans from the Group an OS 
Sir? The scientific objective and the pre- 
sumed value of the Washington University 
project on sexual response [Jan. 7] can be 
debated—though marriage counselors are 
unanimous in minimizing technique and 
emphasizing romance and spontaneity in 
meaningful sexual relations. What seems to 
me indisputable is the poor taste of Time 
in printing this story, 

R. A. MacKenzie, M.D. 
Asbury Park, NJ. 


Sir: Please spare us any more of these 
Masters-pieces. 

JoHN B. Van OGtrop, M.D. 
Aruba. Netherlands Antilles 


Sir: What Masters has discovered in the 
SOs and “60s about postorgasmic sleep in 
women was common knowledge among 
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| “the Group™ in my high school in 1938. If TS <= ee 
50-year-old Masters had done a little earli- - 
er research outside his lab, he would have 
discovered this by himself. 
Mrs. Boris N. DuBsON 
Lebanon, Ill. 


Sirs As a father of two college students 
who read Time, I would like to say that 
you have finally reached the bottom in 
the pail of filth. The person who chose this 
subject must get his kicks reading the 
Marquis de Sade. 
GeorGE S, SHRUBSALL 

Fort Wayne, Ind.” 


Sir: The letters an. 14] on your story 
confirm my opinion that most Americans 
are prudish and childish, Dr. Masters may 
come upon some fact that will reduce the 
_ number of divorces caused by infidelity | 


and frigidity. 
FRANK M. TREU | 





New York City 


Sir: Your story was on all counts worthy 
to be printed. The letters were the usual 
response of small-minded puritans who 
hope. by avoiding all facts they dislike, 
to make the world all sweet and clean, 
JoserH E. SomMESE 

Anprew F. Tutcy Ill 

The Bronx, N.Y. 


Sir: My congratulations for presenting a 
worthwhile article in good taste and. most 
important, based on solid responsibility. 


L. BERGER 
New York City 
Sharpening the Quill 
Sir: I grant the right to strike for better 
FAM work 1 se but great hag Sesig ah 
ous exists when an essential working force like 
CIGARETTES the Transport Workers Union can flout 


# court order, rob the labor movement of 
its dignity, and create hardship for New 
York City’s populace Jan. 14]. It is time 
for the union to curb its unrestrained eco- | 
nomic appetite us well as its vituperative 
chief spokesman: otherwise T.W.U. may 
join Him at the end of the long White 
House leash! 
. A ’ Wittiam J. Hace Til, M.D. 
th Neve . M Siar” Marblehead. Mass. 
9 Fae | 
S1GHo vine | Sir: I pity the people who elected John 
| Lindsay. | remember no other politician 
" who so quickly made such an ass of him- 
/PEOP PARTICL ; self. Le the cp oy protested the loud- 
He ° est about the strike had had relatives in 
PL CONGREGaTE . the fight for higher wages, would they be 
me 86S against the strike? Good for Michael 
Quill and his cause, 
Louise IRENE Dripen 
Mountainside, NJ. 


Sirs If anyone is a common ordinary 
coward and uss, it is Michael J. Quill, 
LANNY SIMS 


New York City 





Outstanding- J 
and they are od | re ae interest your report 


on the Philippine presidential inaugura- 
tion [Jan. 7]. However, it was annoying 


ild! i | to see the lines about “Francisco” Ramos, 
mia: BE Secretary of Foreign Affairs. He is my 
father, and his first name is Narciso. 


PARTICULAR nie on flavor! 


“Bring on the Blue Devils!” 


} 
Sir: Regarding your remark [Jan. 7] 
about our high-quality but as yet | rredwa of She american Jobaceo Company aise 


| noticed basketball team: the school is not 





! 
reduc of She American Jobaces Company OAT oe 
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When we had a problem, our 
Hartford Agent 
cut through more than just 
red tape to solve it. 


blocked the Ue 


tcame over with a chain 


After a big storm in Grand Rapids. uprooted tr 
entrance to a family sh Their Hartford 

saw, and cleared things up fast 
The case might be unusual. The 
Your Hartford Agent does more 















than he really has todo 


Insurance by YRS 


THE HARTFORD 











quite as Ul s Timr seems to think; last 
year we had more than 1,000 male stu- 
dents. In uny case. we have new yell 


Bring on the Blue Devils!” 
JACK KINTNER 

Pacific Lutheran University 

Tacoma, Wash 


for the team 


Sir Who says Pacific Lutheran has a 
good claim to the No. | ranking as 


basketball power? We at Western Wash 
ington State College have a better claim 
It took us one five-minute overtime period 





to do it, but we beat the Lutherans 66- 

58 in the Evergreen Conference Tip-Off 

Tournament just before Christmas 
DARRELL MINTZ 


Avec McDouGatt 


Bellingham, Wash 


Hope for the Hopeless 


Sir It w gratifying to 
cellent article on training schools [Jan 

These provided hope for 
thousands of adolescents for whom the 
situation was once hopeless. In 1958, after 
failing the 10th grade for the second time, 
I attended the Richard Hokes Boys School 
near Cleveland, This June, | 
an alumnus of another educational in 
stitution—Yale Ur 


read your ex- 


schools have 


will become 


versity 

ALEX FuLLer, "66 
Yale University 
New Haven, 


Conn 


The Very Active Rangers 


Sir It is not true that the Texas Rangers 
were abolished in 1935 (Jan. 7]. They 
were placed under the Department of Pub 
lic Safety, and have continued very 
in crime control. In a tw 
period, the 62 Range 
felonies respon con 
victions that led to penalties totaling 10,- 
771 years, plus 24 life sentences and three 
death penalties. They tr: 4.637.469 
miles by car, and spent 
horseback, 





active 





recent o-year 


649 









investigal 





were e for | 





veled 
1,018 hours on 


HOMER GARRISON JR 


Director, Texas Department of Public 


Safety 
Chief, Texas Range 
Austin, Tex 
> TIME should have been m 


Reviewing Malcolm Lowry 


Sir Thank you from my heart for the 
marvelous review of my late husband's 
Selected Letters and Under Volcano 
[Dec. 31]. There have been ellent re- 
views, but I consider among the 
most perceptive nd written with the most 
force and power 









yours 





MARGERIE Lowry 
Los Angeles 
I riMi EI 
Row ( Y. 10020 
rT Lire, | s 
lh t 
' 1 1 ( 
| t He t ( 
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comma omen OY CHEYSLER 


ee When rome out to pamper you- 


you're pampered. 








A sultan should have as much luxury. 

In a New Yorker, you steer with 
power, stop with power, shift with 
power. That’s standard. So is a 440 
cubic inch V-8. The biggest engine in 
the medium-price field. 

And we've hardly begun to pamper. 

Optional shell bucket seats up 
front hug you. Soothe you. The 
passenger’s side reclines. Has a 3- 
position hideaway headrest. 


Deep pile carpeting is everywhere. | 


Sweeps over the floor—up the door— 
lines the trunk. 

Chrysler even attends to your safety 
like no other car can. Not only do we 








| provide protectors ne 

like seat belts, Rie — 

padded dash, back- Sf 

up lights, and an 7 

outside rearview mirror—we include 

exclusive ideas like safety rim wheels 

and safety action door handles. 
Stop letting life’s pleasures pass 

you by—move up to Chrysler. No one 

deserves it more. 


CHRYSLER 








The inspiration is Italian 


The music is pure Sylvania 
Elegance. Sylvania creates a 17th century Italian Provin- 
cial credenza. And you don’t need to guess if the corners 
are solidly blocked and braced, Or how many hand appli- 
cations produced that silk-like finish. 

The craftsmanship speaks for itself. The name Sylvania 
is today’s bench mark of quality in fine furniture for home 
entertainment. 

Excellence. It is also today’s newest standard for engi- 
neering achievement, The same unwavering dedication to 
excellence that produced the world’s brightest color pic- 


ture tube has created a calibre of stereophonic high fidelity 
unsurpassed in a console instrument. 

You'll find today’s most important stereo and television 
advances housed in elegant traditional, provincial and con- 
temporary furniture. In handsomely styled table models, 
And in distinctively instrumented portables. With an ex- 
citing selection of features, styles and finishes. Just look 
for the mark of uncompromising quality. Sylvania. 

For a colorful guide to Sylvania furniture models, send 
50¢ to: Sylvania, Dept. SM, Box 7, Station C, Buffalo, 
New York 14209. 
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world that took him to Viet 


Nam, Thailand, Eastern and West- — ered 


ern Europe, Managing Editor Otto 
Fuerbringer stopped off for a week 


wecek’s issue will attest, it proved to 
be a productive visit. General Fran- 
cisco Franco, who makes his sixth 
appearance on Time's cover (the 
last was March 18, 1946) in the 30 
years since the Spanish Civil War, is 
not a man given to long talks with 
visiting American newsmen. But 
things in Spain have changed—as 


has Franco himself—and that is the In 


point of the story. 

Surprisingly, Madrid Bureau 
Chief Piero Saporiti had little wou- 
ble setting up an interview between 
the Generalissimo and the managing 
editor, but there were rigid condi- 
tions. The talks would be off the 
record, cover only generalities, and 
last exactly ten minutes. That was 


the word from protocol. But Franco urday 
graphic) and 
ness of 
ton’s Ford Theater, where the Presi- 
dent was fatally shot. 


himself prolonged the spirited ses- 
sion to 54 minutes, discussed freely 
and in detail such subjects as Viet 
Nam, NATO and the Soviet Union. 
Once the cover story was sched- 
uled, Saporiti and Gavin Scott, who 
is joining the Madrid staff after a 
three-year stint as Buenos Aires bu- 
reau chief, went to work. Over the 


of 
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for four 


Wor.p 
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several 
the bureau's Jean Bratton, 
countryside, 
scores of Spaniards, 
to get a wide-angle look at the new 
of fact-finding in Spain. As this Spain. 
joined by Writer John Blashill, w 
was TIME’s correspondent in Madrid 
years (1956-60), 
the visual aspects, Senior Editor Pe- 
who handles color 
projects, flew to Madrid and clocked 
1,250 miles in a rented car, ranging 
from Malaga and Cadiz in the south 
to Bilbao and Barcelona in the north. 
he had his shooting 
script for the three photographers 
who caught the color of Spain.* 


the 


For 


ter Bird Martin, 


eight days, 


is 
Glanzman’s first cover for TIME. 
self-taught artist and World War IL 
veteran (Air Force) who now lives 
on Long Island, he is equally Known 
as a magazine illustrator (LIFE, Sat- 


Evening Post, National Geo- 
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...and still growing! 


Steady growth is an old story with 
us. In fact, each year since we 
started business back in 1911, 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau has 
expanded both in size and in service. 

We have spread outward from a 
regional operation to an organiza- 
tion of 185 offices across the country 
serving all fifty states and Puerto 
Rico. Our assets have soared 
beyond $400 million. Last year we 


handled over half a million claims. 
We have extended our coverages 
from workmen’s compensation 
alone to include all forms of busi- 
ness insurance—liability, fidelity, 
fire and group health plans. Just 
within the year we have established 
a new life insurance company. 
But one thing we have not out- 
grown—the Wausau way of work- 
ing with policyholders. Efficient, 





understanding, practical. To this 
we owe our growth, and our repu- 
tation for being “good people to do 
business with.” 

That’s also why we keep the little 
old railroad station as our symbol. 
It reminds us constantly of our 
purpose to serve. May we serve 
you? Call our office nearest to you; 
it’s listed in the Yellow Pages. Or, 
write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


185 Offices Coast to Coast /"Good people to do business with” 


Employers Insurance 


of WAUSAU 
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Important symbols—like the flags of 
nations or the trademarks of corpo- 
rations—stand for basic principles. 
They represent the ideas that tie to- 
gether a great diversity of people and 
things in common cause. 

Our principles are simple: 

We believe that every single one 
of our employees is in service to the 
customer; that our success depends 
upon the freedom of each employee 
to develop all his resources of imag- 
ination, skill and talent; that we must 
explore every opportunity as a world 

i opportunity; and that we must work 
| so efficiently that we can earn enough 





profits on the savings invested in us 
to help us continually enlarge our 





ne echnology 


capabilities for outstanding products 
and services. 

These beliefs have helped us bring 
to market—within a generation—an 
impressive array of new products to 
make life a little easier or a little 
pleasanter for people around the 
world. By finding new ways through 
chemistry to meet man’s ever ex- 
panding needs, Celanese has grown 
into a major producer of chemicals, 
man-made fibers, surface coatings 
and plastics. 

We have moved closer to the con- 
sumer through diversification into 
paints, plastic housewares and the 
retailing of gasoline and oil. In the 
process of growing we have become 


important producers of pulp and pe- 
troleum—two raw materials basic to 
almost everything we make. 

With the addition of many new 
names to our family of companies, 
we felt the need for a new, modern 
but classic device to suggest the unity 
that underlies our changing and ex- 
panding world operations. And in 
a broader sense, to stand for the 
things that haven't changed—our 
basic principles. 

You'll be seeing our new symbol 
in many places in the months and 
years ahead. It's the sign of a world 
enterprise, growing fast by putting 
chemical science to work for people. 
CELANESE CORPORATION, 522 5th AVE., N.Y. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Union & the War 


Lyndon Johnson's third State of the 
Union address was, in effect, a holding 
action. He wanted to discuss the war in 
Viet Nam but, because of the still con 
tinuing peace offensive, not in too much 
detail, He had plans for 
projects at home, but he 


many new 
wanted to 
leave himself an out in the event the 
war escalates. So, in a sober, straight- 
forward speech, he strongly 
his belief that the U.S 
to fi the war and 
improve its society at home 

We will not permit 
upon us in Viet Nam, 


expressed 


has the strength 





simultaneously 


those who fire 
he said, “to win 
over the desires and the in 
American people 
This nation is mighty enough, its society 
is healthy enough, 


a victory 


tentions of all the 


its people are strong 
enough, to pursue our goals in the rest 
of the world while still building a Great 
Society here To that end, he 
laid out an astonishingly demanding list 


at home 


of domestic legislative proposals (see 
box, next page) for the 89th Congress, 
which had already set a record for bill 
hard-working | first 


a light load 


passing during its 


session and had looked for 
this time around. 
As for Vict Nam, 


Johnson spoke 


while several of his envoys were still 
circling the globe as part of the Ameri- 
can peace offensive. He made it clear 
that the peace offensive will continue, 
while leaving no doubt that the U.S. 
Nam. “The enemy is 
victory,” he 
There is 


will stay in Viet 


no longer closer to said. 
on his side 
no cause to doubt the American com- 
mitment 
and the months may become j 


we will stay 


° . 1 soy 
Time is no longer 


The days may become months 


ars, but 





as long as ¢ ession com- 





mands us to battle.” 

Felt-Tipped Pen. The President 
looked tanned after weeks of L.B.J 
Ranch recuperation, but the strong TV 
lights accentuated new lines in his face 
and highlighted a thin 
ny neck 


somewhat scraw- 
It was a long speech—S3 min- 
utes—and the President read it rapidly 
sometimes almost perfunctorily. It was 


devoid of any drama 
The President want 


ed to make it plain that he was saying 


high rhetoric or 


intentionally so 


as much as he could about the war and, 
at the time, had far more do- 
mestic plans than anyone had imagined 
initially 


Same 


The speech was 


from memoranda 


compiled 
ordered weeks ago 
from Government agencies and advisers. 
White House aides digested the memos, 
and the speech’s first draft was written 


by Richard Goodwin, a former Ken- 


nedy and Johnson speechwriter who 
was called back from his post at Wes- 
leyan University. When Goodwin was 
through, the President re-constructed 
the speech with the help of No. | White 
House Aide Jack Valenti and Press Sec- 
retary Bill Moyers, finally 
penciling in many of the words and 
phrases himself. He was still making 
changes with his felt-tipped pen as his 
chauffeured limousine sped him 
the White House to Capitol Hill 
Low Deficit. The President first dug 
into the domestic portion of his pro- 
ram, rattling off more than a dozen 
eneral proposals for the S9th’s sec- 
Then. almost casually, he 
dropped the word that next year’s ad 
ministrative record 
breaking $112.8 billion, while the esti 


wound up 


trom 


vo 
v 


ond session 
budget will be a 


mate for federal revenues for the same 
period totals S111 billion. That left a 
deficit of $1.8 billion, which, 
carefully emphasized, would be “one of 
vears.”” In fact, he 
1967 


Johnson 


the lowest in many 


said, the cash budget for fiscal 
(as opposed to the smaller administra- 
tive budget, which does not include such 
ready-cash social security 
payments and funds) 
actually show a surplus of $500 million 

The President's 


budget next year was 


sources as 
highway would 

cash 
clearly 


desire for a 


surplus 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON DELIVERING STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE TO JOINT SESSION OF CONGRESS 








SAID THE PRESIDENT TO CONGRESS 


Because the first session of the 89th Con- 
gress gave Lyndon Johnson so much, most 
congressional observers expected him to re- 
quest a minimum amount of domestic legisla- 
tion in his State of the Union message. They 
got quite a surprise. Herewith seven areas 
in which the President asked for legislation. 


TAXATION 


“Because of increased military expenditure,” the Presi- 
dent asked Congress to “temporarily restore” excise-tax 
cuts on cars (which had dropped from 7% to 6%) and 
telephone service (down from 10% to 3%). Since the 
reductions had come into effect only twelve days before 
his speech, quick congressional approval of the request 
would make the excise reductions the briefest tax cut in 
memory. Restoring those taxes would add about $1.2 
billion for Johnson’s record $112.8 billion budget next 
year. Beyond that, the President recommended a razzle- 
dazzle redesign of revenue-collection mechanics that would 
put an extra $3.7 billion at the Government's disposal 
next year. The new pay-as-you-go plan would not actually 
raise taxes, instead would increase the monthly amounts 
withheld from high-salary paychecks and speed up tax 
payments from large corporations, 


LABOR 

The President astonished labor by opting for new fed- 
eral laws “to deal with strikes which threaten irreparable 
damage to the national interest,” a move clearly encour- 
aged by the New York transit strike. Almost certainly 
that proposal will mean revisions in the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which has no teeth when it comes to dealing with walk- 
outs by public employees, and gives the Government no 
legal leverage to stop a national strike once a mandatory 
80-day cooling-off period has expired. On the other hand, 
Johnson promised to try again for repeal of Taft-Hartley’s 
Section 14b, the celebrated “right-to-work” clause that 
allows states to outlaw union shops. He also asked Con- 
gress to “improve unemployment insurance” and to in- 
crease the minimum hourly wage, probably from $1.25 to 
around $1.50—still well below the $1.75 wage approved 
last year by the House Education and Labor Committee. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 

After the 1965 voting-rights bill, even Negro leaders did 
not expect the President to offer another sweeping civil 
rights package—but he did. Most controversial of his 
measures (and certain to run into heavy congressional 
Opposition) was his demand for laws “resting on the full- 
est constitutional authority of the Federal Government” 
to prohibit discrimination in housing sales or rentals. 
Although Johnson spelled out no details, his proposal is 
much broader than the presidential executive order signed 
by John Kennedy in 1962, which outlawed discrimination 
in housing financed by the Federal Housing Authority or 
the Veterans Administration. It would likely be based on 
the U.S. Constitution’s interstate commerce clause and 
could easily cover the vast majority of the nation’s banks 
and private lending agencies, nearly all of which operate 
interstate. The President will also press for tough federal 
laws against those who “murder, attack or intimidate” 
rights workers. He repeated his promise, made in No- 
vember, to “establish unavoidable requirements for non- 
discriminatory jury selection” in the South, 


POLITICS 
The President’s most surprising, if scarcely most mean- 
ingiul, proposal was his foursquare declaration in favor 
of a four-year term for Representatives. The present 
two-year term, said Johnson, caused Congressmen to 
“divert enormous energies to an almost constant process 
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of campaigning.” Although House members met_ his 
recommendations with a rousing cheer, there will be 
much debate about it in weeks to come. For one thing, 
Johnson's plan would bring all 435 House members up 
for election in the same year as the President—thus 
effectively canceling off-year judgments by the voters, 
who have frequently displayed discontentment with pres- 
idential policies by electing an opposition-party Congress. 
Anyway, final acceptance of the plan would take a long 
time; the longer terms would not start until after 1972, 
and would require a constitutional amendment needing 
two-thirds passage in both houses of Congress and ratifi- 
cation by three-fourths of the states. While talking poli- 
tics, Johnson also asked for federal laws to install “strong 
teeth and severe penalties” in the uncertain regulations 
applied by most states to get honest disclosures about 
campaign contributions. To encourage small contribu- 
tions to candidates, he will move to make donations to 
political parties tax-exempt. 


GOVERNMENT 


Johnson asked for a twelfth Cabinet-level agency: a 
Department of Transportation. The new department, he 
said, could bring “efficiency and frugality” to the 35 dif- 
ferent U.S. agencies that spend $5 billion a year working 
on various facets of travel and transportation. A_possi- 
ble choice to head it: Alan S. Boyd, now Commerce 
Under Secretary for Transportation. Johnson reiterated 
his plea for home rule in the District of Columbia, a 
measure that was beaten in the House last year, prom- 
ised to “streamline” the Executive branch and “restruc- 
ture” civil service in the top grades. And he proposed a 
“commission of the most distinguished scholars and men 
of public affairs” to look into the relations between “city, 
State, nation, and the citizens themselves” with an eye 
toward building “creative federalism”—a rather confus- 
ing label that sounds to many people as if it means more 
power for the Federal Government when it actually 
means the opposite. 


NATIONAL WELFARE 

This was a grab bag within a grab bag. Among other 
things, the President called for 1) a Highway Safety Act 
to cut down on traffic deaths, 2) a plan to “rebuild 
entire sections and neighborhoods” in some U.S. cities 
as well as “stimulate and reward planning for the growth 
of entire metropolitan areas,” 3) an end to pollution of 
rivers, 4) an attack on “crime and lawlessness” through 
a federal program to “modernize and strengthen local 
police forces,” 5) a bill requiring honest labels on pack- 
ages, 6) a program demanding that all interest: and 
credit charges be fully revealed by lenders to unsuspect- 
ing borrowers, 7) a revival of an Administration bill, 
beaten last session, in which a traveling Teachers Corps 
would be sent to impoverished U.S. districts, and 8) con- 
gressional reconsideration of a bill offering federal money 
for the ailing and the aged to help pay their home rentals. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Although he gave few details, the President spoke 
glowingly of a “new and daring direction” for U.S. for- 
eign aid that would include “a worldwide attack on the 
problems of hunger and disease and ignorance,” spe- 
cifically through the programs carrying unmistakable 
Johnson-brand names—the International Education Act 
and the International Health Act. The President estimated 
that it would cost $1 billion next year to internationalize 
the Great Society. Beyond that, he spoke strongly in 
favor of cutting tariff barriers and of expanding U.S. 
trade with Communist countries in Europe—even though 
such a stand will certainly meet powerful opposition in 
a war-conscious Congress. 
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Keynesian in approach, an anti-infla- 
tionary manipulation aimed at curbing 
a surging economy. It appeared to many 
to be a bit of sleight of hand as well, 
and it did, to be sure, depend rather 
heavily on some imponderables. For 
one thing, the President was relying on 
congressional passage of his various tax 
programs, which may face some opposi- 
tion. Beyond that, Government fore- 
casts have averaged an almost 9% er- 
ror on revenues, more than 6% on 
spending. This vear’s budget totals, said 
a White House aide, are “highly uncer- 
tain.” As it now stands, the adminis- 
trative budget. not counting a projected 
$5.8 billion increase caused by Viet 
Nam, will rise by S600 million over 
fiscal 1966. The extra requests for the 
Great Society will be partially offset by 
a $1.5 billion cut in Pentagon spending 
not related to Viet Nam, and by an- 
other $1.5 billion reduction by all other 
federal agencies. 

A Proviso. The President threw down 
his spending plans like a gauntlet before 
those who have attacked his Great So- 
ciety programs, “I have not come here 
tonight to ask for pleasant luxuries and 
for idle pleasures,” said Johnson. “I 
have come here to recommend that you 
bring the most urgent decencies of life 
to all your fellow Americans.” Then he 
put forth his faith and his warning for 
the coming session: “I believe that we 
can continue the Great Society while 
we fight in Viet Nam. But if there are 
some who do not believe this, then, in 
the name of justice, let them call for the 
contribution of those who live in the 
fullness of our blessing rather than try to 
strip it from the hands of those that are 
most in need.” 

Despite his optimism in predicting a 
healthy financial condition for the Fed- 
eral Government, Johnson added a pro- 
viso: “I will not hesitate to return to the 
Congress for additional appropriations 
or additional revenues if they are need- 
ed.” They may be needed if the peace 
offensive fails and the war worsens in 
Viet Nam—and the President pulled no 
punches in detailing the hard realities 
of that “brutal and bitter conflict.” 

Swelling Stream. A substantial part 
of the President's speech was given over 
to the war, a remarkable change of 
emphasis from his 1965 State of the 
Union address, which contained only 
126 words on the Viet Nam conflict. 
This time, Johnson carefully and lu- 
cidly redefined the principles behind the 
U.S. commitment in Southeast Asia. 
In keeping with the almost bland tone 
that he brought to the rest of the 
speech, he managed to discuss a white- 
hot situation without so much as a 
hint of belligerence. Yet there was an 
unmistakable undertone of strength and 
determination. 

“The insistent urge toward national 
independence is the strongest force of 
today’s world in which we live,” he said. 
“History does not favor a single sys- 
tem or belief unless force is used to 
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U.S. TANKS IN ACTION IN VIET NAM 
No cause to doubt the commitment. 


make it so. Six years ago, North Viet 
Nam decided on conquest: and from 
that day to this, soldiers and supplies 
have moved from North to South in a 
swelling stream—swallowing the rem- 
nants of revolution in aggression.” The 
U.S. commitment in Viet Nam, he said, 
is based on the fact that “around the 
world are countries whose independence 
rests in large measure on confidence in 
America’s word and in America’s pro- 
tection. To yield to force in Viet Nam 
would weaken that confidence. We 
would have to fight in one land, and 
then we'd have to fight in another—or 
abandon much of Asia to the domina- 
tion of Communists. And we do not 
intend to abandon Asia to conquest!” 

Combat or Conference. Johnson add- 
ed that “our decision to stand firm has 
been matched by our desire for peace” 
—at which point, many _ listeners 
thought that they would hear some news 
about the peace mission. The President 
kept mum, but in pursuit of that 
mission, Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey last week talked with Soviet Pre- 
mier Aleksei Kosygin in New Delhi, 
and Secretary of State Dean Rusk and 
Ambassador at Large Averell Harriman 
conferred with South Vietnamese offi- 
cials in Saigon. As the U.S. stretched to 
its fourth week the halt on bombings of 
North Viet Nam, the White House also 
revealed that a U.S. diplomat recently 
handed a North Vietnamese represen- 
tative a direct communication, dealing 
with Washington's peace proposals, to 
Ho Chi Minh’s government. 

The President reviewed U.S. efforts 
at peace: “In 1965 alone we had 300 
private talks for peace in Viet Nam. 
We have made it clear, from Hanoi to 
New York, that there are no arbitrary 
limits to our search for peace. We will 
mect at any conference table, we will 





discuss any proposals—four points or 
14 or 40—and we will consider the 
views of any group.” Still, said John- 
son, “so far we have received no re- 
sponse to prove either success or fail- 
ure.” Then, uttering a phrase that he 
had penciled into the speech himselt 
only hours before he appeared on Cap- 
itol Hill, Johnson said: “I wish tonight 
that I could give you a blueprint for the 
course of this conflict over the coming 
months, but we just cannot know what 
the future may require. We may have 
to face long, hard combat or a long, 
hard conference—or even both at once.” 

Since the President's message was 
more a report than an exhortation, it 
drew a generally mild, undivisive reac- 
tion. There were questions about wheth- 
er there would be enough money to pay 
for all the programs he proposed, but 
that problem would have to be worked 
out in Congress in the months to come. 
As for the issue of war or peace in 
Viet Nam—who could say when or 
where the signal would come? 


THE CONGRESS 


Active & Concerned 

The House chamber boasted new, 
plum-colored wall-to-wall carpeting. In 
the new House office building, the larger- 
than-life bronze of Sam Rayburn, orig- 
inally placed so that it faced away from 
visitors, was turned around. Prices had 
risen in the Senate and House restau- 
rant, bringing inflation close to home. 

In view of President Johnson's new 
requests, hope was already fading that 
Congress would adjourn by July so that 
its members could begin campaigning 
for November. 

Good Soldier. Change was in the air. 
In a closed-door conference of Senate 
Democrats, Majority Leader Mike 
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Mansfield of Montana proposed that 
the Democrats arm themselves with 
four assistant whips to aid Louisiana’s 
Russell Long, the Democratic whip. He 
recommended Maryland’s Daniel Brew- 
ster, Michigan's Philip Hart, Hawaii's 
Daniel Inouye and Maine’s Edmund 
Muskie. Democrats gave unanimous ap- 
proval to both plan and candidates. 
Some saw Mansfield’s move as an at- 
tempt to put a brake on the runaway 
ambitions of Louisiana's Long, who also 
takes over the duties of chairman of the 
Finance Committee this session and is 
believed by some Democrats to have 
his eye on Mansficld’s leadership post. 
Others saw it as a White House-ordered 





THE ADMINISTRATION 
Weaver's Long Wait 


“May the good Lord have mercy on 
you,” said Lyndon Johnson—and, un- 
der the circumstances, the benediction 
seemed appropriate. Johnson was speak- 
ing to the man he had just nominated 
as head of the new Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, Rob- 
ert Clifton Weaver, who will be the first 
Negro to sit in the Cabinet. Weaver, 58, 
will preside over the Federal Govern- 
ments first comprehensive attack on the 
problems of metropolitan areas, which 
now contain 70% of the nation’s peo- 
ple, are expected to double in popula- 
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NEW HUD CHIEF WEAVER & WIFE 
After years of patience and fortitude, an integrated Cabinet. 


reminder to Long, who at times last 
year worked at cross purposes to Ad- 
ministration goals, that even a Long has 
to go along to get along. Whatever his 
private thoughts, Long acted like a 
good soldier, allowed that he was “most 
pleased” about his new helpers. 

In the Senate, Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey swore in the only new mem- 
ber: Virginia Democrat Harry Flood 
Byrd Jr., Sl, a ringer for his famous 
father, who resigned in November be- 
cause of ill health, after 32 years in of- 
fice. “Little Harry,” as he is called back 
home in Winchester, where he is edi- 
tor of the Winchester Star (circ. 13,- 
000), took his father’s old front-row 
desk for the first day, will eventually 
move to a back-of-the-chamber spot 
reserved for new members. On _ the 
House side, two new members also 
took the oath: Ohio Republican Clar- 
ence J. Brown Jr., 38, an Urbana pub- 
lisher and radio executive, and Cali- 
fornia Democrat Thomas Rees, 40, a 
Los Angeles farm-machinery exporter. 
Young Brown was elected in November 
to succeed his father, Clarence J. 
Brown, the House’s arch-conservative 
for 27 years until his death last August. 
Rees replaces Representative James 
Roosevelt, who resigned to join the 
U.S. delegation to the United Nations. 
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tion by the end of the century. If he 
takes his job seriously, even with wads 
of federal cash to throw around, he will 
have a tough time. 

No Prejudice. Patience and fortitude 
he has. The department was first pro- 
posed in 1961 by John Kennedy, who 
announced his intention of appointing 
Weaver to the job. Congress balked 
twice, partly because it did not like the 
idea and partly because it was not ready 
for an integrated Cabinet. Lyndon John- 
son finally got the bill through last sum- 
mer—without saying who would lead 
the new department—and then gave 
every indication of not having made up 
his mind. He signed the bill on Sept. 9, 
and the department came into being on 
Nov. 9. While Weaver continued to 
head the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, precursor of the new depart- 
ment, Johnson sifted through 300 pos- 
sible appointees, leaned toward two or 
three who were apparently unavailable. 
Finally, he chose Weaver. 

The atmosphere on Capitol Hill has 
changed since Weaver was first talked 
of for the job. Democrats, mostly South- 
erners, had charged earlier that Weaver 
would use his office primarily to pro- 
mote racial integration in housing. Sen- 
ator A. Willis Robertson, the Virginia 
Democrat and chairman of the Banking 





Committee that must consider Weaver's 
nomination, voted against Weaver's ap- 
pointment even to the HHFA five years 
ago. Now Robertson—and_ others— 
predict easy confirmation for Weaver. 
“L thought he was going to be preju- 
diced,” says Robertson. “But I have seen 
no evidence of prejudice.” 

Administrative Monstrosity. The 
great-grandson of a slave and the son 
of a postal worker, Weaver grew up in 
segregated Washington. He trained in 
his teens to be an electrician, but could 
not penetrate the union’s color bar. In- 
stead, he went to Harvard, where he 
earned three degrees, including a doc- 
torate in economics. In 1933 he became 
an aide to Interior Secretary Harold 
Ickes, in the first of a long succession of 
Government and state posts he has 
held, most of them in the housing field. 
Along the way he taught at three uni- 
Versities, served as board chairman of 
the NAACP. (in 1960), wrote two 
books on Negro problems. Then Presi- 
dent Kennedy brought him to Washing- 
ton to head the HHFA 

The old HHFA, which now forms the 
core of the new department, has been 
what Weaver calls an “administrative 
monstrosity,” comprising five major sub- 
agencies that have not always worked 
together—or with Weaver. Under the 
new law, the Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Secretary gets authority to bring 
his subordinate offices into line. Weav- 
er’s responsibilities will doubtless grow 
fast. A presidential committee headed 
by Dr. Robert C. Wood, 42, chairman 
of M.L.T.’s political-science department, 
has reported to the President on what 
additional functions—such as air pollu- 
tion control—HUD = should — acquire. 
Which of the still-secret proposals John- 
son will adopt for recommendation to 
Congress is as yet uncertain. In any 
case, Weaver will have every opportu- 
nity to hear them in detail: Johnson 
named Wood the new department's 
first Under Secretary. 





McNamara’s Many Wars 


In power-jealous Washington, it was 
inevitable that an official as dynamic, 
aggressive and determined as Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara would 
eventually face full-scale congressional 
scrutiny. Last week South Carolina's L.. 
Mendel Rivers, a McNamara critic who 
became chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee a year ago, an- 
nounced that he will soon launch not 
one but four parallel investigations of 
MecNamara’s policies. 

McNamara has had his jousts with 
congressional committees before. But 
never have so many lances been point- 
ed at him at once, and never by such 
aroused antagonists. Separate subcom- 
mittees will investigate 1) McNamara’s 
decision to defer construction projects 
that he had requested earlier; 2) his 
plan to phase out two-thirds of the pres- 
ent heavy-bomber force by 1971; 3) all 
McNamara’s research and development 
projects, present and pending: and 4) 
his policy of closing or reducing military 
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installations that he regards as surplus. 
All this will be in addition to the normal 
annual series of hearings on the budget, 
which this year will certainly concen- 
trate on Viet Nam. Said one member of 
the Armed Services Committee: “We're 
going to work him over.” 

The Secretary has already promised 
to cooperate with the special investiga- 
tions—and well he might. The commit- 
tee, backing Rivers almost to a man, 
has decided not to consider any new 
Pentagon requests until the four sub- 
committees have completed their work. 
This will mean a delay for the $12.5 
billion supplemental appropriation that 
the President will request to finance the 
war in Viet Nam. Rivers, a Democrat 
and member of military committees for 
25 years, says: “I think there are times 
when the Department of Defense for- 
gets that the Congress exists for reasons 
other than to provide a blank check. I 
think the American people will always 
be willing to pay the price for having 
too much defense rather than risk the 
inestimable cost of having too little.” 

Giant Bottleneck. The case against 
McNamara is easy enough to make on 
purely emotional grounds. He has an- 
gered many senior military officers and 
legislators in a variety of ways. He 
strikes his critics as arrogant. He has 
brought proud service chiefs to heel, 
smashed old customs and prerogatives, 
scrapped weapons projects that had 
many champions, reduced Congress’ in- 
fluence in military affairs and eliminated 
or cut back 852 military installations. 

In recent months, McNamara’s critics 
feel that they have picked up fresh am- 
munition against him. McNamara at- 
tempted, for instance, to reduce by half 
the SI billion military-pay increase vot- 
ed by Congress. From the greenest re- 
cruit to the most bemedaled general, 
from the swampy boondocks of Viet 
Nam to the carpeted offices of the Pen- 
tagon, this stand brought the complaint 
among servicemen that their boss was 
not behind them. In 1963 and 1964, for 
economy reasons, McNamara also held 
down the Army’s program to strengthen 
its helicopter force: now there is a crash 
drive on to form new helicopter units. 
Most serious of all—considering Mc- 
Namara’s reputation as an administra- 
tor and planner—is the giant logistics 
bottleneck in Viet Nam that is backing 
up ships and their precious military car- 
goes as far as Japan and slowing the 
U.S. war effort (Time, Dec. 24). If Me- 
Namara knows anything, say his critics, 
he should know about logistics. 

No Time. As far as the pay-raise is- 
sue goes, McNamara was acting in his 
familiar role of lightning rod for the 
White House. He was trying to control 
costs—as do all department heads. Be- 
sides the specific effort to hold down the 
fiscal-1967 budget, the Johnson Admin- 
istration is committed to Keep all wage 
increases within reasonable bounds. 

The troubles with helicopter procure- 
ment and the flow of supplies rest more 
squarely on the Defense Secretary. The 
helicopter shortage was a miscalcula- 
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tion—one of the few that can be put at 
McNamara's door—and the seriousness 
of the logistics snarl did not become ap- 
parent to McNamara until November. 


A well-founded anecdote has it that 
when McNamara learned the extent of 
the difficulty at a Saigon briefing, he 
also discovered that General Earle Whee- 
ler, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and Admiral Ulysses S. Grant 
Sharp Jr., the Pacific commander, had 
anticipated the trouble in September. 
“Why in hell didn’t you tell me?’ 
demanded McNamara, as subordinates 
of Wheeler and Sharp looked on bug- 
eyed. “Why, damn it, I could have had 
the 8,000 logistics men that we need 
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direction. He has brought scientific de- 
liberation into the previously haphazard 
selection and development of major 
weapons, imposed stern economy meas- 
ures while increasing fighting strength. 
He is reshaping the Army reserves and 
National Guard from an antiquated, 
flabby militia into a modern, lean strike 
force. He has exported his brand of in- 
novation to NATO, helped give the alli- 
ance a more effective fighting force. 

In perhaps his greatest contribution, 
McNamara skillfully implemented the 
Kennedy Administration's goal of bal- 
ancing the ability to mete out massive 
(nuclear) retaliation with the troop 
strength, versatility and mobility needed 
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SECRETARY McNAMARA IN VIET NAM 


From carpeted offices to the swampy boondocks, lances on every side. 


here today—even if I had to go out 
and pull them in off the street.” 
McNamara’s critics feel that he might 
have anticipated the problem on his 
own; after all, a dozen years ago Army 
officers foretold the difficulties of sus- 
taining a major expeditionary force in 
Viet Nam as an argument against going 
to France's aid in the Indochinese war. 
Theoretically, a logistical foundation 
should always be laid before large num- 
bers of troops land, but the war in Viet 
Nam strays far from the manual. The 
deteriorating military situation — last 
spring, which led to the huge U.S. build- 
up, permitted no time for methodical 
preparation. The fact is that 190,000 
troops are now in Viet Nam and per- 
forming well, and that most of them 
were put there in a hurry. The logisti- 
cal snafu is being gradually unknotted. 
Most important of all, as McNamara 
says, “we have stopped losing the war.” 
Flabby Militia. Despite all the con- 
troversy that has grown up around Mc- 
Namara since he took office five years 
ago this month, he has not lost many 
home-front wars either. He has become 
the strongest Defense Secretary the U.S. 
has ever had, achieving something his 
predecessors despaired of or only 
dreamed of: making the sprawling mili- 
tary establishment responsive to overall 


to fight limited actions. Five years ago, 
the U.S. could have blown up much 
of the world, but it could not have put 
a relatively small ground force into 
Southeast Asia without undermining its 
strength elsewhere. Today the U.S. is 
able to honor its worldwide commit- 
ments while fighting in South Viet Nam. 

For some of the very reasons that he 
is under attack in Congress, McNamara 
has been able to keep the defense budg- 
et from growing even faster than it has. 
The announced figure of $58.3 billion 
for the year beginning July | may yet 
rise because of the war, but it would 
already be billions higher were it not 
for McNamara’s reforms. Indeed, for the 
first time, the U.S. is waging a ma- 
jor military campaign overseas with- 
out crash mobilization or stringent eco- 
nomic controls at home. 


NEW YORK 


Back to Normal 

The bus fumes had never smelled so 
good, nor had the rumble of the sub- 
ways sounded so musical. The great 
New York City transit strike was over. 
Now came the financial reckoning. For 
the bankrupt New York City Transit 
Authority, the $52 million setthkement— 
$16 million more than the 1963 pack- 
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age—was bad enough, but it was almost 
microscopic compared with the transit 
union's original demands of $680 mil- 
lion. The strikers received a 15% wage 
increase spread over two years and sub- 
stantially improved fringe — benefits, 
failed to get a requested 32-hour week 
and six weeks’ vacation after one year. 
To pay for it all, the city, already faced 
with a 1966 deficit of $300 million, 
would have to dig still deeper into al- 
ready depleted coffers. 

Like any great drama, the twelve-day 
strike left profound impressions on the 
main participants: 
> Republican Mayor John Lindsay, un- 
dergoing his baptism by fire, was pro- 
jected even higher into national promi- 
nence for bringing his city safely—if 
not comfortably—through its worst do- 
mestic crisis. Lindsay proved, as he had 
promised in his campaign, to be every- 
body’s mayor, successfully projected 
himself as a man who was above the 
cozy back-room deals that had deter- 
mined the city’s fate under postwar 
Democratic administrations. He also 
proved that he could be tough when 
the situation demanded, took to radio 
and TV in the strike’s last week to give 
one of the sternest speeches that New 
York had heard in a long time. “The 
government of this city,” he said, “will 
not allow the power brokers in our city, 
or any special interest, to dictate the 
terms under which it will exist in New 
York. The paramount issue confronting 
us today is whether New York City can 
be intimidated. I say it cannot and will 
not.” 
> Ailing Mike Quill, the invective-hurl- 
ing president of the Transport Workers 
Union, probably made his Last Hurrah. 
Faced with division and opposition with- 
in his own union, he seemed to hunger 
for a final epic fight, openly sought im- 
prisonment. “He wanted to go to jail,” 
A.F.L.-C.LO. President George Meany 
noted with a wry jab, “and I wouldn't 
do anything to take away from his hap- 
piness.” At week’s end Quill was re- 
leased from Bellevue Hospital and en- 
tered a private hospital, a sad and feck- 
less parody of the youth who fought 
in the Irish rebellion, Worse still, he dem- 
onstrated for all to see the sad internal 
state of his union (no strike benefits, 
modest treasury) and showed how un- 
concerned its members were for the 
lives and welfare of some 8,000,000 
New Yorkers. 
> The national labor movement will 
undoubtedly have a more difficult time 
pushing its legislative program through 
Congress this year, may find the New 
York strike the insuperable obstacle in 
its attempts to erase “right to work” 
provisions from the Taft-Hartley Act. 
In his State of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Johnson felt obliged to ask for new 
legislation to prevent similar strikes, 
> The Johnson Administration seemed 
preoccupied with an attempt to cause 
Mayor Lindsay political embarrassment. 
It remained largely mum during the 
strike, did not denounce the union's 
fatuous demands, then piously reproved 
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Lindsay for a settlement that “violated” 
federal wage-price guidelines. 

> New York, despite its many bruises, 
may eventually find the strike a blessing 
in disguise. Nothing could have pre- 
pared the city so well for the drastic 
surgery Lindsay advocates. The strike 
showed particularly that transportation 
must be reorganized, gave a mighty 
push to the new mayor's controversial 
plan to merge the hard-pressed transit 
system with the rich Triborough Bridge 
and Tunnel Authority. Most immediate 
benefit: conversion seven weeks ahead 
of schedule of Fifth and Madison ave- 
nues into one-way thoroughfares, Trat- 
fic has never moved so well. 


SEATLESS LEGISLATOR BOND 
Some cried treason. 


THE SOUTH 
One Word Too Many 


No one questions the right of a legis- 
lative body to sit in judgment on its own 
members. Usually, a legislator is re- 
moved from office or refused a seat be- 
cause of corruption or malfeasance. Last 
week the Georgia house of representa- 
tives refused to seat one of its newly 
elected members for quite a different 
and unusual reason: his opposition to 
U.S. involvement in the Viet Nam war. 
While seven other Negroes—the first to 
sit in the Georgia house since 1907— 
were sworn in and seated, Julian Bond, 
26, a handsome and articulate Atlanta 
Negro, was denied his seat by a 184 to 
12 vote of the house. 

A graduate of the Quaker-run George 
School in Bucks Co., Pa., and onetime 
student at Atlanta’s predominantly Ne- 
gro Morehouse College, Bond is an 
$83-a-week publicity director for the 
Atlanta-based Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee, the most  mili- 
tant of all U.S. civil rights organizations. 
After he had decided to take a fling at 
politics, he won election over another 
Negro last summer in Atlanta's largely 





Negro 136th legislative district, taking 
a remarkable 82% of the vote. He had 
been little heard from until last week, 
when he showed that election to office 
had not taught him one valuable politi- 
cal talent: Knowing when to keep his 
mouth shut, 

A few days before the legislature con- 
vened, S.N.C.C. Chairman John Lewis 
issued a typically intemperate statement. 
He condemned the U.S.’s “aggressive 
policy in violation of international law” 
and voiced his support of draft dodg- 
ers. Reporters sought out Bond, asked 
him if he concurred in the Snick state- 
ment. Replied Bond: “Fully.” Later, 
Pacifist Bond added: “I admire the 
courage of anyone who burns his draft 
card”—even though he does not ad- 
vocate draft-card burning and has not 
burned his own Selective Service classi- 
fication I-Y card (exempt on physical, 
mental or moral grounds except in time 
of war or national emergency). 

At that, nearly a dozen white legis- 
lators signed petitions to deny him his 
seat, some charging him with treason. 
Bond’s lawyers promptly filed suit in 
federal court to force the house to re- 
verse its decision and seat him. At 
week’s end, 1,000 demonstrators 
marched on the state capitol in Atanta 
to protest his ouster. 


OREGON 


A Hard-to-Forsake Habit 

Mark Odom Hatfield is a lay preach- 
er of the fundamentalist Baptist Church, 
a teetotaling former university dean 
(Willamette) who gave up smoking be- 
cause he did not want to lead his stu- 
dents into temptation. Hatfield has since 
adopted a habit that is a lot harder to 
forsake: running for public office. At 
43, he has won five consecutive con- 
tests for assorted posts as a Republican 
in normally Democratic Oregon, is just 
finishing off his second four-year term 
as Governor. Since he was barred by 
Oregon's constitution from seeking a 
third successive term, Hatfield obvious- 
ly had to find another way to feed his 
habit. Last week he announced his can- 
didacy for the U.S. Senate seat now 
held by Democrat Maurine Neuberger, 
who is quitting politics (Time, Nov. 5). 

Hatfield faces no discernible compe- 
tition for the Republican nomination, 
and no Democratic opponent has yet ap- 
peared. There is, in fact, a dearth of 
Democrats anxious to oppose Hatfield, 
despite the Democrats’ registration edge 
of 100,000 in Oregon. Hatfield is dura- 
ble, good-looking and articulate, what 
he calls “a political animal.” Oregon has 
prospered during his governorship. His 
legislative record is studded with pro- 
gressive statutes in the fields of civil 
rights, welfare and labor relations. He 
has invested heavily in public communi- 
ty colleges, kept the state treasury in 
surplus. Thus deprived of ammunition, 
the Democrats are reduced to accusing 
him of being merely a shrewd, super- 
ficial operator who steals Democratic 
programs. 
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Buttons for Lyndon. Hatficld’s brand 
of Republicanism is somewhat unortho- 
dox. Long considered a comer by party 
elders, he nominated Richard Nixon at 
the 1960 Republican Convention, and 
was the keynoter at the 1964 conven- 
tion. At a convention that refused to 
condemn extremism. he vigorously de- 
nounced the John Birch Society in his 
keynote address. After the convention, 
he lent his name—and one of his key 
aides—to the Goldwater campaign. And 
when Lyndon Johnson came campaign- 
ing, Hatfield greeted him warmly and 
presented him with a basket of L.B.J. 
buttons. At the Governors’ conference 
last July, Hatfield and Michigan's 
George Romney cast the only votes 
against a resolution supporting John- 
son’s Viet Nam policy. 

Hatfield's announcement of candida- 
cy last week was in character. After his 
publicity men had put out the long- 
expected word via press release and re- 
corded radio and TV = spots, Hatfield 
drove to the farm community of Silver- 
ton (pop. 3,967), where 16 years ear- 
lier he had made his first campaign 
speech as a candidate for the state 
legislature. He held no formal press con- 
ference, went instead to a Kiwanis 
luncheon, where he barely mentioned 
his Senate candidacy. “I shall seck,” his 
press release said, “to be a Senator of 
all the people.” The announcement car 
ried no indication of the candidate's 
party affiliation, 


POLITICAL NOTES 

Trying Again 

In other political developments last 
week: 
> Governor Harold E. Hughes of 
lowa, who rose from a_ truck-driver’s 
cab and the captivity of alcoholism to 
become a successful (and abstemious) 
Democrat in a traditionally Republican 
state, announced that he will seek a 
third two-year term rather than try to 
unseat Republican U.S. Senator Jack 
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CANDIDATE HATFIELD 
Ever the hungry animal. 
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STOOL PIGEON SKALLA DYING 


Miller. Hughes, 43, ran ahead of Mil- 
ler 3 to 1 in a public-opinion poll this 
fall. He wants to stay in Des Moines 
a while longer, however, to see through 
proposed amendments to the state 
constitution that would reapportion the 
legislature and reorganize the state 
government 

> Winthrop Rockefeller, 53, the Ar- 
kansas catthe breeder, decided to try 
again for the same kind of job his 
brother Nelson has back in New York. 
With his wife on one arm and $1,500 
in a plastic bag under the other, he 
plunked down the electoral filing fee in 
Littke Rock nearly four months before 
the legal deadline. Winthrop is bound 
and determined that the boy from 
Greazy Creek, Governor Orval Faubus, 
will never again defeat him the way he 
did in the 1964 gubernatorial race. Fau- 
bus has not said whether he will try for 
a seventh term, but his friends have a 
feeling that he is the only Democrat 
in the state who can keep Republican 
Rockefeller down on the farm. 

> Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, 
73, one of the most liberal of Demo- 
crats and a onetime economics protes- 
sor at the University of Chicago, set 
out last week to try to teach a former 
student a postgraduate lesson, this time 
in political science. The tall, shambling 
Marine Corps veteran of Peleliu and 
Okinawa announced that he would run 
for a fourth term “if the Democratic 
Party wants me.” There was little doubt 
that it would. His only announced Re- 
publican rival is Charles Percy, 46, the 
Bell & Howell board chairman who 
failed in a try for the governorship in 
1964, Douglas was Percy’s economics 
professor in 1938, a fact that gives him 
an elder statesman's image but also ac- 
centuates what is likely to be a main 


Campaign issue; youth v, age. 


CRIME 
Missing the Cue 


As criminals go, George Skalla was 
even edgier than most. He and a 
friend, Cal Bailey, 44, had come up 
with what seemed a surefire scheme. For 
between $2,000,000 and $8,000,000 in 
ransom, they planned to kidnap Leon- 
ard Firestone, 58, one of five sons of 


HW INTENDED VICTIM FIRESTONE 


BAILEY (IN RUBBER MASK) DEAD 
Even the maid was a cop. 


the late rubber magnate Harvey Fire- 
stone, from his $250,000 home in 
Beverly Hills. The plot was danger- 
ous enough, but Skalla’s real worry was 
Bailey, an ex-con who had turned re- 
spectable and had acquired a $75,000 
house and four children. Bailey took 
over the show, threatened to kill Skalla 
if he pulled out. He even got the nerv- 
ous Skalla to thinking that he would 
kill him anyway once the snatch was 
completed. 

Skalla, 25, a petty hood who was to 
be sentenced this week on a robbery 
and burglary conviction, finally went to 
the police and gave the whole plot away. 
“He's a tough guy,” said Skalla of his 
pal, “and I'm scared to death of him 
He told me that if I wouldn't go along 
with him, he'd take me out in the des- 
ert and bury me.” The police told him 
to go along with Bailey. They then 
staked out the Firestone house, even 
went so far as to rent for Skalla a geta- 
way car that he had been assigned to 
steal, 

At 6 p.m. one day last week, the 
phone rang in the big white stucco house 
on Alpine Drive. The maid—a Beverly 
Hills policewoman—answered, told the 
caller that Mr. Firestone could not be 
disturbed. Twenty minutes later, a black 
1965 Ford sedan pulled into the semi- 
circular driveway. Two men walked 
toward the door, One, Bailey, wore a 
rubber Halloween mask to hide the 
knife scars above his right eye. The 
other, Skalla, had a brown felt hat 
pulled down over his eyes. Both carried 
guns—Skalla had one in cach hand— 
and wore surgical gloves. 

The doorbell rang. The policewoman 
peered through a peephole, asked who 
was there. “Parcel-delivery service,” 
came the reply. As the policewoman 
left the room, three cops, with two shot- 
guns and a pistol, took her place. One 
jerked open the door, and the two 
intruders burst in. The cops opened fire. 
Skalla had arranged with the police to 
drop before they opened fire, but he 
missed his cue in the excitement. He 
and Bailey were gunned down; Bailey 
died instantly, but Skalla lingered for 
three hours, “In my opinion, they were 
prepared to shoot us,” said Lieut. B. L. 
Cork. “We shot first.” 
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THE WORLD 








AFRICA 
The Fragile Stability 


In Africa, political stability is a thin 
veneer that can flake off with the slight- 
est scratch of a military finger. Since 
mid-December, three black govern- 
ments* have been toppled by military 
coup. For a while last week Nigeria 
seemed on its way to becoming the 
fourth, What makes Nigeria different is 
that it is no tiny tinhorn republic. It is 
the continent's most populous nation 
(56 million people), its economy is one 
of Africa’s most prosperous, and—with 
250 tribes and tongues—it has long 
been considered one of Africa’s most 
democratic and stable countries. 

But beneath the surface, Nigeria has 
long been roiled by fierce tribal under- 
currents, originating from its four fierce- 
ly proud regions: the dominant Moslem 
North, where more than half the coun- 
try’s people live, the oil-rich Fastern 
area, and the more industrialized (as- 
bestos and textiles) Western and Mid- 
western regions. Prime Minister Sir 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa’s ruling Na- 
tional Nigerian Alliance (N.N.A.) draws 
its strength from the North, and the op- 
position United Progressive Grand Al- 
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SIR ABUBAKAR 
Fierce wind in the rigging. 


liance (U.P.G.A.) 
rest of the country. 

In last October's Western Region par- 
liamentary elections, the N.N.A. rather 
blatantly rigged the ballot boxes. Many 
Opposition candidates were scrubbed 
from the ballot; key election officials 
were kidnaped. In the final “official” 
count by the Western Region's pro- 
North government, the N.N.A. finished 
with 74 of Parliament's 94 seats. 


is powerful in the 


* Dahomey, Dec. 22; Central African Repub- 
lic, Jan 1; Upper Volta, Jan, 3. 
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City Under Siege. That was too much 
for the opposition, and off it went on a 
violent rampage that has flared sporadi- 
cally ever since. Homes, shops and au- 
tombiles were put to the torch, and 
hundreds of pro-North sympathizers 
were tortured and killed. Last week, 
when Commonwealth nations gathered 
in Nigeria’s seaport capital of Lagos to 
discuss the Rhodesia question, they 
found a city under siege. Extra police 
patrolled the downtown area, and roads 
were littered with charred automobiles. 
Then, shortly after Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson arrived back in England, all 
cable, telephone and radio communica- 
tions out of Nigeria suddenly blinked off. 

What happened after that, no one 
could be sure. When a few radios 
crackled back on the air, their broad- 
casts were filled with conflicting reports 
that changed from hour to hour. Ac- 
cording to one, a single unnamed army 
general from the North had launched 
a coup “to bring an end to gangsterism 
and disorder.” The premiers of both 
the Northern and Western regions were 
reported assassinated, and Sir Abubakar 
was said to be under house arrest. 
Later reports indicated that General 
Aguiyu Ironsi, chief of Nigeria’s army, 
had remained loyal to the government. 


INDIA 


The Process of Change 

All that remained of Lal Bahadur 
Shastri was a small pile of ashes on 
the bank of New Delhi's Jumna River. 
Even as the nation mourned the death 
of its gentle leader, the search began 
for a successor. At week’s end, as In- 
dia’s leading politicians huddled in one 
meeting after another, it seemed likely 
that the choice would fall on a candi- 
date with a magical legacy in Indian 
politics: Indira Gandhi, 48, daughter 
of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The choice was being debated in a 
small bungalow on a dusty New Delhi 
road. There, draped in a white longhi, 
Kumaraswami Kamaraj Nadar, 63, the 
barrel-chested kingmaker of the Con- 
gress Party, received a stream of state 
leaders and other important politicians, 
testing the political breezes for signs of 
support for the various candidates. 

Hardly Shy. At first, Kamaraj seemed 
to consider Y. B. Chavan, 51, Shastri’s 
Defense Minister and former Chief 
Minister of Maharashtra state. But he 
gave up on him (too many political 
enemies), passed over Interim Prime 
Minister Gulzarilal Nanda (lackluster), 
and ruled himself out on the ground 
that he speaks neither Hindi nor Eng- 
lish. Increasingly, Kamaraj found that 
the person with the fewest serious ene- 
mies, the widest reputation and the 
most attractive personality was Indira 
Gandhi. Nor was the lady shy. “I will 
do what Mr. Kamaraj wants me to,” 


she told reporters. Her main compe- 
tition came from former Finance Min- 
ister Morarji Desai, who threatened to 
make a fight of it. But if Kamaraj de- 
cided firmly in her favor, Mrs. Gandhi 
had little to fear. 

In a way. it was only fitting. Regal, 
imperious, and acid-tongued, Indira is 
a true daughter of the Indian revolu- 
tion. As a child, she watched her par- 
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INDIRA GANDHI 
In a way, only fitting. 


ents hauled off repeatedly to jail by 
India’s British rulers, whiled away her 
loneliness by teaching her dolls to emu- 
late Gandhi's principles of civil disobe- 
dience. “All my games were political,” 
she recalls. Defying her father, she 
married an obscure Parsi lawyer named 
Feroze Gandhi (no kin to the Mahat- 
ma), later was jailed with him for 13 
months on charges of subversion. After 
bearing two sons, she left her husband 
in 1947 and returned to her father’s 
rambling mansion in New Delhi. 

Though her post as Shastri’s Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting Minister was 
her first Cabinet appointment, she had 
for years before been her father’s clos- 
est confidante. She denies that she hews 
to any political philosophy, explains: 
“I don’t believe in any ism.” Yet she 
has usually been ready to defend Com- 
munist causes on the international level. 
At home, however, she has been a 
tough anti-Communist. 

"The Middle Way." Whoever suc- 
ceeds Shastri inherits a nation that is 
the better for his leadership. He had a 
scant 19 months to cope with India’s 
thorny problems; yet his patient, prag- 
matic approach helped to heal regional 
tensions and promote a more realistic 
sense of the nation’s direction. When 
food riots broke out in 1964, Shastri 
wisely de-emphasized Nehru’s overam- 
bitious industrialization schemes and 
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FUNERAL FOR 
A PEACEMAKER 


Anguish twists the faces of Shastri’s 
widow and son as they crouch beside 
his flag-swathed body lying in state. 





Through massed crowds and the dust 
of drought-stricken Delhi, Shastri is 
borne toward the cremation ground. 





An attendant shi 
pyre of sand 










After the cremation, Acting Prime Minister Nanda‘s aud 


includes (from left) Aleksei Kosygin, Indian President 
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gave top priority to increasing farm 
output. He halted the bloody language 
riots in the south by indefinitely shelv- 
ing the law establishing Hindi as the 
sole official tongue, “We must seek the 
middle way,” he declared. In fact, only 
in relations with Pakistan did Shastri 
take a hard line. When Ayub forced 
India’s hand over Kashmir, the little 
Prime Minister responded with the 
might of his military. 

It was his hard line with Pakistan 
that led him ultimately to the Russian 
city of Tashkent, where, at the invita- 
tion of Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin, 
he met with Pakistan's President Ayub 
Khan for peace talks to settle the bor- 
der war. At first the conference stalled 
on the very issue over which the two 
nations had warred: Kashmir. The im- 
passe was finally broken by Kosygin, 
who persuaded the two men to skirt 
Kashmir and try to settle other prob- 
lems. It was a considerable diplomatic 
triumph for Moscow and a major vic- 
tory for Shastri. Without retreating on 
Kashmir, he negotiated an agreement 
with Ayub that called for 1) pulling 
back Indian and Pakistan armies to 
their prewar borders, 2) re-establishing 
diplomatic relations between the two 
countries, and 3) holding more high- 
level meetings to discuss Indo-Pakistan 
misunderstandings. Shastri was ecstat- 
ic. “We shall fight as hard for peace,” 
he vowed, “as we fought in war.” 

Sad Journey. The strain of the talks 
had told on Shastri. He looked weary 
and fatigued after signing the agree- 
ment. That night, going to bed at mid- 
night, he hoped for a good sleep. But 
scarcely an hour later he staggered into 
the hallway of his villa, clutching his 
chest. Guards summoned his doctor, 
who immediately injected a stimulant. 
A team of Russian physicians rushed to 
his bedside, shot adrenalin directly into 
the heart. But nothing helped. At 61, 
Shastri was dead of a heart attack, his 
third in six years. 

On the morning after his death, Pre- 
mier Kosygin and President Ayub Khan 
shouldered Shastri’s coffin and bore it to 
a blue-and-silver Soviet Aeroflot IL-18 
airliner for the 34-hour flight to a 
mourning New Delhi and reunion with 
Shastri’s grief-stricken family. As In- 
dian generals carried the flag-covered 
body into his home at 10 Janpath (Peo- 
ple’s Way), Shastri’s wife Lalita threw 
herself on her dead husband and kissed 
his face. “Shastriji, you have left me 
alone!” she wailed. 

Resting on a bed of flowers, Shastri 
was placed in the portico of his resi- 
dence for public view. All through the 
night, as thousands of Indians filed past 
in a final tribute, Lalita stayed by her 
husband, frequently reaching out to 
stroke his face, and sometimes, over- 
come by weariness, resting her head for 
a moment on his pillow. The next day 
Shastri’s body was lifted onto a gun 
carriage for the final five-mile drive 
through the dusty city to the Jumna, a 
tributary of the sacred Ganges. 
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Only Ashes. At the river, a high pyre 
had been erected. As Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey, Soviet Premier 
Kosygin and scores of other foreign 
dignitaries watched, the priests sprin- 
kled Shastri with rose petals and stacked 
sandalwood logs across his  white- 
shrouded body. A torch of thin twigs 
was handed to Shastri’s eldest son, 32- 
year-old Hari Krishnan. According to 
custom, he walked three times around 
his father’s body, then put the flame to 
the pyre. Priests poured on ghee and 
incense. Within seconds, the flames 
erupted, illuminating the wisp of white 
under the logs. Soon all was ashes. 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


Some Questions for a Friend 

On the eve of the coup against Ni- 
gerian Prime Minister Sir Abubakar 
lafawa Balewa last week, leaders of 19 
of the British Commonwealth's 22 na- 
tions* met in Lagos to discuss another 





Wilson who could sigh that “This con- 
ference has been a very great success” 
— if only because he gained a little time. 

Meeting in Lagos’ gleaming Federal 
Palace Hotel, the delegates got right 
down to work under the chairmanship 
of Sir Abubakar, who had suggested 
the meeting last month as a way to head 
off precipitate action by Africa’s angry 
extremists. “We believe the policy we 
are following,” Wilson said, “is right, 
appropriate, and will be effective.” He 
could point to the fact that British sanc- 
tions have already cut Rhodesia’s main 
exports 90% — including sugar, tobacco, 
copper, chrome, steel and meat. Amer- 
ican importers are boycotting Rhode- 
sian asbestos and lithium; Japan banned 
Rhodesian iron imports starting April 1. 
Even with strict gasoline rationing (one 
gallon a week for small cars, two gal- 
lons for large cars), the country has 
only an cight- to twelve-week supply 
left, and a few patriotic businessmen 
have opened a quasi-comic drive to 


RHODESIANS ON THEIR WAY TO WORK 
Nothing precipitate. 


troubled country: Rhodesia. Britain had 
its early misgivings about the two-day 
conference. It was the first such meeting 
ever held outside Britain, the first pre- 
sided over by anyone but the British 
Prime Minister, the first called on the 
initiative of a government other than 
Britain, and the first with only a single- 
item agenda. 

At best, the meeting could win for 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson grudging 
endorsement of his policy of economic 
sanctions against lan Smith’s renegade 
government. At worst, it could. split 
wide open Britain's multiracial Com- 
monwealth, already strained by Wil- 
son’s refusal to use military force. In 
the end, it was a very much relieved 


* Australia sent only observers; Tanzania and 


Ghana, which broke relations with Britain 
over the Rhodesian crisis, boycotted the 
conference. 


switch from horsepower to donkeys. 

That was not enough, however, for 
Sierra Leone’s Sir Albert Margai, who 
claims that outright force is the only 
way to bring Smith down. “All right,” 
Wilson snapped, leaping to his feet. 
“Suppose we made you commander in 
chief of this invasion force. Could you 
give us a date by which you could end 
the Smith regime? How would you get 
British forces into Rhodesia in sizable 
numbers without a buildup of several 
months—a buildup that would be obvi- 
ous and might result in Kariba Dam’s 
being blown up? These are some of the 
questions, my friend. How would you 
answer them?” He didn’t. 

At the meeting’s conclusion, Margai 
quietly joined the other delegates in a 
communiqué backing Wilson’s boycott 
policy and suggesting the eventual pos- 
sibility of force “if this proved necessary 
to restore law and order.” 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


The Curious Passivity 

Departing Hanoi last week, Soviet 
Envoy Aleksandr Shelepin proclaimed 
that the Soviets, as a result of his week 
of talks with Ho & Co., will “support 
and assist the Vietnamese with all their 
might in consolidating the defense po- 
tential of North Viet Nam.” Carefully 
left unsaid was whether the Kremlin 
troubleshooter had promised Hanoi sig- 
nificantly more arms for the war or 
urged an arm’s-length look at the possi- 
bility of a negotiated peace. Or both. 

Whatever the case, U.S. officials have 
been struck by the curious passivity of 
North Vietnamese troops in recent 
weeks. Not since before the Christmas 
“truce” have the Communists clashed 
heavily with U.S. and allied units. It 
has not been for lack of opportunity. 
Last week, from southern Saigon to 
eastern Danang to the Cambodian bor- 
der in the west, the allies were out in 
unprecedented numbers, aggressively 
hunting for an enemy to fight. 

Western Pinups. In Operation Crimp, 
some 8,000 U.S. and Australian. fight- 
ing men lanced into dusty Ho Bo Woods 
scarcely 30 miles to the north of Saigon 
in the crescent of rice lands, rubber 
plantations and jungle scrub that the 
Viet Cong have controlled for years. 
The men of the army’s “Big Red One” 
division punched in atop armored per- 
sonnel carriers escorted by M-48 tanks, 
while the [73rd Airborne and the Roy- 
al Australian Battalion swept in aboard 
200 helicopters. Except for snipers in 
spider holes and an occasional machine- 
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FLUSHING VIET CONG FROM TUNNEL 
Aggressively hunting. 
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gun nest, there was nobody home. But 
home was something else again—an 
astonishing network of tunnels equipped 
with all the conveniences, from fresh- 
water wells to a hospital, a post office 
and a briefing room complete with 
blackboard and chairs. 

One tunnel had three levels, each 
connected with another by concrete 
trap doors, linked to the forest floor 
above by intricate air vents and con- 
crete cover plates. On one plate, its ar- 
chitect had proudly scratched “1962” in 
the setting concrete. Choppers worked 
overtime ferrying in explosives as the 
allies systematically explored—and then 
destroyed—the labyrinth. Among its 
contents: four truckloads of enemy 
maps, documents and training pam- 
phlets, a typewriter, tons of rice, stacks 
of sull cosmolined .50-cal. machine 
guns rigged with antiaircraft sights, and 
even Western pinup pictures. So exten- 
sive was the haul that Saigon suspected 
it might have captured the Viet Cong 
headquarters of the whole capital re- 
gion. Moreover, some of the tunnels 
stretched away toward the Cambodian 
border, conceivably could subway 
whole regiments toward Saigon. 

The U.S. has long suspected that a 
branch of the Communist “under- 
ground railroad”’—the Ho Chi Minh 
trail—cut through Cambodia. But 
proof was hard to obtain: so wild and 
enemy-infested is the Viet Nam side of 
the Cambodian border that no allied 
troops had ventured to the border since 
the French left in 1954. 

No Sanctuary. That was remedied 
last week in a massive assault called 
Operation Matador. Swooping down 
onto the Vietnamese side of the Ton 
Le San River, which forms the border 
with Cambodia, went four sizable units 
of the Ist Air Cavalry Division. Planes 
and rocket-firing helicopters first sof- 
tened the riverbank landing zones with 
shells and napalm, and “the First 
Team” rode in on their choppers. In 
some places the brush was too thick 
and high for a proper landing, so the 
troops leaped 15 ft, to the snake- 
infested ground, producing — several 
sprained ankles, one broken leg—and 
two very bullet-riddled 12-ft. pythons. 
In other spots, the troopers shinned 
down 60-ft. aluminum ladders swaying 
from Chinook copters overhead, and 
one special reconnaissance team slid 
down uw rope in seven seconds from a 
chopper hovering a full 150 ft. above 
the jungle carpet. 


The Ist Air Cav’s mission was to de.” 


termine if the Communists were indeed 
using Cambodia as both funnel and 
sanctuary for troops infiltrating from 
the north. If so, the First Team hoped 
to provoke an attack, giving the U.S. 
a chance to act on last month’s warn- 
ing that pursuit across the Cambodian 
border would henceforth follow a con- 
tinuing attack from the other side, 
Doubt about the enemy's use of Cam- 
bodia was quickly dispelled. Beside one 
clearly defined crossing point on the 
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riverbank stood a camp with 400 lean- 
lo structures, 200 foxholes and a small 
hospital—fit for a regiment and freshly 
evacuated. Tethered on the opposite 
Cambodian bank of the shallow river, 
only 55 ft. wide at that point, were ill- 
concealed sampans loaded with ammu- 
nition boxes. At one point, a G.L. patrol 
even caught sight of twelve uniformed 
North Vietnamese soldiers hastily pad- 
dling across the river into Cambodia. 
Ist Air Cav Lieut. Colonel Kenneth 
Mertel took his helicopter down the 
middle of the narrow stream. hoping 
to draw fire, which presumably would 
have justified a U.S. response. None 
came. But now that the U.S. had pene- 
trated right to the threshold of what 
had long been the enemy's privileged 
domain, chances were it would come 
soon enough. 


Dressed Fit to Kill 

Coming in for a landing at a little 
Mekong Delta town, the lumbering, 
freight-laden C-47 was a perfect target. 
The Viet Cong did not miss, putting 
bullets through the shoulder, leg and 
arm of the pilot of the Air America 
civilian transport ferrying rice under 
contract to the U.S. Government. As 
the crippled plane headed down to a 
crash landing in a small canal, the co- 
pilot frantically radioed for a rescue 
helicopter. Minutes later, the chopper 
arrived—and out of the downed plane 
jumped two men who were in the uni- 
forms of the American pilot and his 
Vietnamese copilot. But instead of 
greetings, the chopper crew got gre- 
nades, for the uniformed men were 
V.C. in disguise. The rescuers barely got 
away in time. When they returned hours 
later, the bodies of the C-47’s pilot and 
copilot were recovered—shot in the 
face, their bodies mutilated. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 
The Embattled Prince 


Cambodia’s tubby Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk was like a man trapped in a 
revolving door. At the Viet Nam border 
there was the U.S.’s Ist Air Cavalry, 
threatening to pursue the enemy across 
the Cambodian frontier (see South Viet 
Nam). To the west, Sihanouk’s troops 
were trading sporadic fire with Thai- 
land. And within the Prince’s own 
uneasy kingdom, there was steadily 
mounting opposition to his erratic and 
autocratic rule. 

A Friendly Undertaker. All the pres- 
sures share a common source: Siha- 
nouk’s swing toward Red China. Having 
severed diplomatic ties with South Viet 
am, Thailand and the U.S., the Prince 
has gradually become more and more 
dependent on the Red Chinese, who are 
playing the role of the friendly under- 
taker. Eventually they hope to bury 
Sihanouk. Meanwhile, they can afford 
to help him, equipping 20,000 members 
of the Cambodian infantry, also prom- 
ising some antiaircraft guns, patrol 
boats and planes. Americans at the bor- 
der? Let them come. Sihanouk blusters, 
“We will repulse each attack.” he prom- 
ises, “and hit back blow for blow. Chi- 
na, we know, will not hesitate to give us 
all the material aid we need.” 

Many of his fellow Cambodians, how- 
ever, are getting fed up. With the cutoff 
of $10 million a year in U.S. military aid 
13 months ago, Sihanouk'’s army has 
missed several paydays. Merchants are 
stewing over a downturn of business. 
Students and teachers grump about 
graft and corruption in government. 
And powerful Buddhists complain about 
Sihanouk’s insistence that Buddhism is 
a socialist religion. implying that Bud- 
dhists can coexist with Communism 

As the opposition grows. so too does 
an anti-Communist group that calls it- 
self the Khmer Serei. or Free Cambo- 
dian Movement. Led by former Com- 
bodian Premier Son Ngoc Thanh. the 
Khmer Serei claims that it has 10.000 
troops sprinkled throughout the steam- 
ing Cambodian jungles and the Danerek 
Range, with a main force at Stung 
Treng near southern Laos (see map). 
On New Year's Eve the group’s Radio 
Free Cambodia declared war on Siha- 
nouk “to free Cambodia from his sui- 
cidal policies”; a few hours later Khmer 
Serei groups raided four Cambodian mil- 
itary forts, capturing some Chinese 
arms and killing 28 of Sihanouk’s 
men. In another reported attack, 200 
rebels stormed a government outpost, 
left eight dead and nine wounded. 

No Mercy. Blaming the raids on 
both ex-Premier Thanh and Thailand, 
Sihanouk jailed scores of the ex-Pre- 
mier’s known friends and supporters 
and opened up with mortars and ma- 
chine guns on the small Thai frontier 
village of Haadlek. “We have been 
armed, morally and militarily,” Sitha- 
nouk warned, “to confront at all times 
and victoriously the attacks from these 
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despicable mercenaries. We will show no 
mercy.” Thailand denied the attacks, 
calling Cambodia’s own action an at- 
tempt to “provoke us into an unwise 
incident. We will not be drawn into 
any foolish move.” 


INDONESIA 


Preference for Privacy 

President Sukarno last week was in 
the midst of a ceremony installing the 
new Indonesian Ambassador to Syria 
when suddenly another idea hit him. 
Turning on a small cluster of news- 
men at the Merdeka Palace, Sukarno 
stormed, “I told you before that | would 
kick out all foreign correspondents who 
report lies. To hell with your lies! All 
correspondents out!” 

With that, formal ouster orders were 
sent to the handful of U.S. reporters in 
Indonesia—the Associated Press’s An- 
toine Yared, the United Press Interna- 
tional’s Raymond E. Stannard, and the 





purge, But Nasution is happy enough to 
let Sukarno take credit—or blame 
undisputed “boss.” So long as Sukarno 
is around as a still popular image among 
Indonesia’s masses, Nasution has a buff- 
er between the people's ire and the 
army. When, as may happen, the masses 
become disenchanted with Sukarno, 
Nasution has a readymade scapegoat. 


ITALY 
A Bigger Opposition 


After two decades of domination, 
Italy’s Christian Democrats at last seem 
likely to face a responsible and united 
opposition. In Naples, 700 delegates of 
the Social Democratic Party voted to 
merge with the Socialists of Pietro Nen- 
ni, with whom they split in 1947. 

The Social Democrats, then headed 
by Giuseppe Saragat, broke with Nenni 
because he refused to sever his wartime 
alliance with Haly’s Communists. Lead- 
ing his party into coalition with the 
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NASUTION & SUKARNO 
Supremely useful. 


New York Times's stringer Donald 
Kirk. What riled Sukarno were widely 
printed reports that since the Red- 
backed Sept. 30 coup attempt, he has 
lost much of his power to the military 
leaders, who are effectively suppressing 
Indonesia’s large Communist party. “I 
am still Supreme Commander,” huffed 
Sukarno, 

From the look of things in Indonesia, 
Sukarno may need all the silence he can 
get. He himself disclosed sorrowfully 
that the army-backed anti-Communist 
purge had taken a toll of 87,000 known 
dead. And demonstrations occurred in 
Djakarta nearly every day last week, 
protesting the government's harsh new 
economic measures, which included the 
revaluation of the rupiah, to combat 
inflation. The result has been a severe 
reduction in the average Indonesian’s 
buying power. 

Sukarno, of course, is not really to 
blame for the program, for it was Mili- 
tary Strongman Abdul Haris Nasution’s 
soldiers who approved the economic 


Christian Democrats, Saragat backed 
NATO, reconverted to Catholicism in 
1962 after the death of his wife, and 
two years later was elected President 
of the Republic. 

Nenni has mellowed markedly. He 
renounced the Communists in 1957 
(after Hungary), joined a Christian 
Democratic coalition in 1963, last sum- 
mer—though still an agnostic—even at- 
tended an audience with Pope Paul VI. 
At last it dawned on Social Democrats 
and Socialists alike that the gap be- 
tween them had all but vanished. With 
Nenni as head of a combined party, 
the new Socialists would still be far be- 
hind the Christian Democrats in voter 
strength, if the last elections in April 
1963 were any guide. But by appealing 
more and more to Italy’s middle class, 
the Socialists hope that in the next gen- 
eral elections they can steal bourgeois 
strength from the Christian Democrats, 
while still preserving traditional links 
with the workers—who are becoming 
pretty bourgeois themselves. 
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SPAIN 


The Awakening Land 
(See Cover) 

On Madrid’s broad Paseo de la Cas- 
tellana, the heavy steel ball of a demo- 
lition crane slams relentlessly into the 
19th century palace of the Marqués de 
Selgas, making room for a_ high-rise 
apartment building. On the outskirts of 
the city, Dodge Darts are rolling out of 
a vast factory complex that less than 
a year ago was an empty field. Europe's 
biggest supermarket opened two years 
ago on the exclusive Calle Velazquez. 
In a dim, dark-paneled bar on the 
Avenida de las Americas, boys in long 
hair and girls in white Vartan stockings 
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world—including Communist Poland 
and Cuba. “Everything is changing in 
Spain,” says Industrialist Eduardo Bar- 
reiros. “The commotion is from top to 
bottom and bottom to top.” 

Over the Line. It certainly is. After 
long years of isolation and decay, Spain 
is caught up in an industrial revolution 
that has made it the fastest-growing 
nation in Europe and is rapidly chang- 
ing the structure of its society. In the 
past six years, thousands of new enter- 
prises have created hundreds of thou- 
sands of new jobs that have drawn mil- 
lions of Spaniards from their pueblos 
to the cities. Foreign investment is com- 
ing in. Gross national product has 
soared 65% since 1960; per-capita in- 
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TOURIST ON THE COSTA BRAVA 
Commotion from top to bottom and bottom to top. 


sit carefully cool and immobile as a 
yé-yé band blasts out a yeah-yeah beat. 

Near Badajoz, on the bitter western 
plateau that the Spaniards named Ex- 
tremadura because life there was so 
extremely hard, irrigation has trans- 
formed into 5,000 gardens of vegeta- 
bles and cotton the chalky arid land 
whose owners were half starved a dec- 
ade ago. In her new white stucco farm- 
house, a wife pauses under a gaudy 
framed print of Jesus to explain why 
she has not yet bought a television set: 
“The neighbors would come in every 
night and track up my floor.” 

In Seville, bull breeders in flat- 
brimmed hats still sip cognac in side- 
walk cafés, and aging horses still pull 
ancient carriages along streets lined 
with orange trees toward the world’s 
largest Gothic cathedral. But across the 
Guadalquivir, tens of thousands of spin- 
ning bobbins turn raw cotton and wool 
into finished fabric in one of Europe’s 
largest textile plants. In the main square 
of Cordoba, an Arab caliphate for 250 
years, a transcribed electric guitar 
chimes the hour in flamenco rhythm. 
In Bilbao, shipyards work round the 
clock to keep pace with orders for 
merchant vessels from all over the 
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come last year passed the mystical $500 
dividing line that supposedly separates 
the “rich” nations from the “poor.” 

The new prosperity has brought 
greater opportunity. Blue-collar work- 
ers are finding it easier to improve 
themselves and are forming the begin- 
nings of a mass middle class. They are 
more acquisitive, not only because they 
can afford to buy more but also because 
more can be bought and more easily. 
The installment plan, introduced eight 
years ago and now a national institu- 
tion, has put gas stoves, electric refrig- 
erators and washing machines—now 
mass produced in Spanish factories— 
within the range of most city dwellers, 
and 40% of Spanish families now own 
a television set. 

“We have gone from shoe leather to 
traflic jams overnight,” says a conserva- 
tive Barcelona banker, and the analogy 
is apt. Ten years ago, Spain produced 
no automobiles, and foreign cars were 
sO expensive (the import duty alone 
was 125%) and hard to get that Span- 
iards dubbed them “haigas’—a slang 
term indicating that their owners were 
either very rich, very powerful or very 
crooked. Last year 170,000 vehicles 
came off the assembly lines of seven 


separate factories in five Spanish cities, 
and production is expected to double 
this year; the entire 1966 output of the 
Spanish-made SEAT cars is already sold 
out by dealers. Madrid’s streets have 
become so clogged that the city has 
had to restrict parking in the downtown 
area. It has also opened three under- 
ground garages, one of which goes 
down four levels. 

Status Symbols. Affluence and mo- 
bility have also changed the Spaniard’s 
habits. He is no longer thrilled at the 
chance to stand in a freezing soccer sta- 
dium and cheer for the home team. 
Soccer attendance has slipped so badly 
that Real Madrid, European champion 
for five of the past ten years, has de- 
cided to tear down its cavernous San- 
tiago Bernabeu Stadium and build a 
smaller one. Spaniards are turning to 
more expensive diversions and status 
symbols. Madrid now supports 19 legit- 
imate theaters, plus a selection of chic 
new “theater clubs,” exclusive estab- 
lishments where the up-and-coming 
young businessman can be seen while 
he watches the show. Scores of elegant 
new restaurants and bars have opened 
in the past few years, and they are al- 
ways packed to their polished oak raft- 
ers with an ever expanding jet set, 
whom Spaniards call hi-lifers (pro- 
nounced hee-leefairs). Grandest of all 
is a converted palace in old Madrid, 
where, under 18th century tapestries 
and paintings of the court, diners are 
offered the specialty of the house: a 
whole chicken baked in clay, Roman- 
style, which is deftly parted by the wait- 
er’s silver hammer. 

The siesta is disappearing, not be- 
cause the Spaniard no longer wants his 
afternoon snooze but because he no 
longer has time to take it. So crowded 
have Spain's cities become that it would 
take him most of his three-hour lunch 
break to get home and back. The rush 
to the cities has had another effect as 
well. It is slowly breaking down the old 
regional barriers that have always di- 
vided Spain. There are still separatists 
in Barcelona, but their cause is dying 
fast: half the working force of Cata- 
lonia is now composed of forasteros 
from other parts of Spain. 

No one is more delighted at all the 
bustle than Francisco Franco, the stub- 
by (5 ft. 3 in.) Galician general who is 
now in his 30th year as “Caudillo (lit- 
erally: commander or headman) of 
Spain by the Grace of God.” And quite 
probably, no one is more surprised. For 
until six years ago, Spain was isolated 
from most of the world, brooding, stew- 
ing in its evaporating juice. Foreign in- 
vestment was unwanted and restricted, 
and Franco was as openly anticapitalist 
as he was anti-Communist. Spanish in- 
dustries, creaking and featherbedded, 
stumbled along behind trade barriers 
that kept most foreign products out en- 
lirely and imposed rigid quotas and ex- 
orbitant tariffs on the rest. 

No one knows exactly how sick the 
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Symbolic of the surging new power that feeds Spain's expansion 
is Aldeadavila Dam, here flaring spray from its curved spillways. 
Finished in 1964, it is the most powerful dam in Western Europe, 
feeds a national power grid from the country’s western mountains 


Seven Spanish cities have been designated “poles” of indus- manufacturing plants have spread across the countryside 
trialization. Spurred on by easy loans and tax forgiveness, around them. Above, new factories fill fields outside Seville. 











Spain is turning ancient castles 
like the one at Oropesa, above, 
into intriguing hotels for tourists. 
Double rooms cost $4.50 a night. 


Biggest center of new tourist 
construction is on Spain’‘s Ri- 
viera, the Costa del Sol. Don 
Pepe Hotel is at Marbella. 


The planes to Spain fill mainly with of cities such as Toledo. Tourism is 
tourists drawn by the old-world look still the nation’s No. 1 dollar-earner. 
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Madrid is being encircled by an erup- 


capital has added more than 220,000 
tion of construction. Since 1960, the 


dwelling units, most of them apartments. 


Barcelona, Spain’s traditional business center, 
stretches back from the harbor to plants mak- 
ing cars and TV sets above the Mediterranean. 











Pedro Rodriguez (left), with 
showrooms in Barcelona and 
Madrid, is the leader of the 
ever-growing fashion industry. 


Foreign moviemakers like Spair 
tor lovely settings and cheap 
crews; below, Jules Dassin di 


rects on location near Madrid 
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Spanish economy was: the regime had 
no way of compiling proper statistics 
and went out of its way to obscure the 
ones it had. But by 1959 all signs were 
bad. At least one-fourth of Spain's to- 
tal imports, from whisky to machinery, 
were being smuggled in. The peseta was 
swinging wildly on the black market. 
Inflation was rising, production was ac- 
tually falling and, despite large doses 
of U.S. aid, Spain had run completely 
out of hard currency. 

Over the Howls. In desperation, 
Franco turned to his young Commerce 
Minister, Alberto Ullastres, a brooding 
ascetic who had been arguing futilely 
for change. On a hot July day in 1959, 
Ullastres announced a sweeping stabili- 
zation plan. Credit was tightened, the 
budget slashed, the peseta devalued to a 
realistic 60 to the dollar. With the aid 
of a $400 million international loan, 
Ullastres threw open Spain’s doors to 
imports necessary to rebuild its econ- 
omy. And over the howls of govern- 
ment protectionists, he pushed through 
a series of measures to encourage for- 
eign investors to enter Spain. 

The success of the stabilization plan 
was miraculous, By 1963 Spain had 
$1.1 billion in foreign reserves and a 
booming economy. To help it along, 
Franco was persuaded to go on to an 
even more ambitious four-year devel- 
opment plan. At the heart of the plan 
are the seven development “poles” 
scattered throughout provincial Spain. 
Borrowing a page from Puerto Rico's 
successful Operation Bootstrap, Plan- 
ning Minister Laureano Lépez Rodé 
offers a five-year tax holiday, duty-free 
equipment imports, easy credit facili- 
ties and attractive plant sites to pri- 
vate industries willing to set up shop 
in these areas which are starving for 
capital. 

Brittle Glories. Typical is Valladolid 
(pop. 158,000), a grey stone city on the 
Castilian plateau. Known to the 8th 
century Arab invaders as Belad Walid 
(Governor's Town), it was for 450 
years the court of Spain’s Christian 
kings. Ferdinand and Isabella were 
married there in 1469: Columbus died 
there in 1506; Cervantes probably wrote 
the first part of Don Quixote there. But 
its glories were brittle, and Valladolid 
faded into a shabby market center and 
rail junction. 

How it has changed. Today Valla- 
dolid is a thriving, springing city, ringed 
with factories. Some 70 companies are 
moving into town, bringing an invest- 
ment of $75 million and 8,200 new 
jobs. Great clusters of new brick apart- 
ments have risen from abandoned lots. 
The city’s 14th century university has 
even started a new department: cine- 
matography, “It’s astounding that it 
could all have happened so fast,” mar- 
vels local Development Boss Antonio 
Narro de Povar. “We're beginning to 
look like a little Madrid.” 

Luckily for Spain, its development 
push coincided with a vast surge in the 
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living standards of the rest of Western 
Europe. Hordes of Europeans with hard 
money in their pockets began pouring 
southward across the Pyrenees, lured 
by cheap prices, fiestas and bullfighting, 
by clear skies and endless beaches, by 
the ancient exotic attraction of a semi- 
Arab land that had dropped out of 
Europe with the Spanish Armada. 
Castles & Beaches. The regime was 
too smart to look a gift horde in the 
mouth, It started plugging tourism for 
all it was worth. Spain’s stern moral 
codes were relaxed to permit bikinis on 
beaches where 15 years before men had 
been arrested for not wearing tops. Re- 
sort hotels sprouted in bunches, and the 
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FRANCO VISITING NEW CEMENT FACTORY 
Affluence with a silver hammer. 


government added nine Spanish castles 
and monasteries to its own network of 
hostels and-inns. Iberia airlines bought 
18 new jets and more than doubled its 
flights to make Spanish beaches easier 
to reach. 

Tourism has boomed beyond the 
regime's wildest dreams. Spain is now 
the favorite playground of Europe. Two 
years ago, Marbella was a_ bleached 
fishing hamlet between Malaga and 
Gibraltar; it now has three luxury ho- 
tels, a golf club, two cinemas, scores of 
bars and a burgeoning skyline of glassy 
apartment buildings. In nearby Torre- 
molinos, there is standing room only on 
the beach on many a hot August noon. 
The bullfight season, which for a cen- 
tury ended in October, now unofficially 
extends throughout the year on the mild 
south coast, and in any season, in any 
city, there are likely to be as many 
tourists as Spaniards shouting the olés. 

All told, 36 million tourists have 
spent $3.5 billion in Spain in the past 
five years, and at an ever increasing 
rate. Last year’s tourist take alone was 
$1.1 billion, 20% higher than in 1964. 

Another major source of hard cur- 


rency is the money sent home every 
year by the 850,000 Spaniards now 
working north of the Pyrenees. Their 
emigration, encouraged by the govern- 
ment, has brought other benefits as well. 
When they return to Spain, they come 
with new skills that can be put to good 
use in Spanish industries. More signifi- 
cant, they bring back new European 
ideas and values, which are helping to 
change Spanish life. 

Civil Process. Politically, too, Spain 
is better off. The political prisons of the 
civil war have long since been emptied. 
the fascist fanatics of the old Falangist 
Party long since suppressed. Police no 
longer torture political suspects. The 
old military kangaroo courts have given 
way to civil process. Censorship has 
been somewhat relaxed, and editors 
have been encouraged to discuss sub- 
jects unthinkable a decade ago: two 
papers last year were allowed to call for 
a legal opposition party, and a. slick 
magazine published an interview with a 
film director attacking censorship itself. 

Even more impressive was last 
month's law, passed by a newly resilient 
Cortes (Parliament), giving Spanish 
workers the right to strike for higher 
pay. For nearly three decades, all strikes 
had been banned in Franco Spain. 

There has been considerable progress 
in freeing the arts. Since 1958, when 
Antoni Tapies brought glory to Spain 
by winning the Venice Biennale, the re- 
gime has been furiously promoting 
young Spanish painters and writers. 
Once ignored, Tapies and fellow Prize- 
winners Antonio Saura (Carnegie, Gug- 
genheim) and Eduardo Chillida (Ven- 
ice, Carnegie) are now treated as VIPs, as 
is Communist Pablo Picasso (although 
he has refused to set foot in Spain since 
the civil war). In 1960, an audience of 
high officials and intellectuals gave a 
standing ovation of 30 curtain calls to 
a play that bitterly attacked the regime. 
The government now subsidizes Spanish 
films of “high artistic merit,” has turned 
the Escuela Oficial de Cine into a lively 
center of experimental drama. 

On the whole, however, political lib- 
eralization has been slow and erratic. 
Most of the old restrictive laws are still 
on the books, and although they are sel- 
dom enforced, the regime can dust them 
off at its pleasure, and does. Three 
years ago, Spanish Communist Julian 
Grimau was executed under the 1941 
Law for the Suppression of Masonry 
and Communism, which supposedly had 
been repealed. 

Spanish students no longer go to jail 
en masse for campus demonstrations. 
But a new law last year empowered uni- 
versity authorities to expel “agitators” 
and ban them from studying anywhere 
in Spain—a punishment far harsher 
than a few months in jail. And last 
month, for the first time in history, the 
grey-uniformed security cops, whom 
Spaniards call /os grises, defied centuries 
of university tradition by entering a 
Madrid University classroom building 
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to break up an “unauthorized” student 
meeting. 

Around the Table. The government 
is making much of its bills to grant reli- 
gious freedom and end censorship. 
Both, if passed, will be a step in the 
right direction, but both have been 
bogged down in ministries and_parlia- 
mentary committees for more than 
three years, and there seems to be little 
hope that they will soon become law. 
Neither measure is all that radical. The 
religion bill, pushed by Foreign Minis- 
ter Fernando Maria Castiella to wipe 
away the image of religious intolerance 
that has hurt Spain since the Inquisition, 
would permit the nation’s tiny non- 
Catholic minority (5,000 Jews and 30,- 
000 Protestants) to build their own 
houses of worship—which, in practice, 
they are already doing. The press bill, 
drawn up by Franco's hard-sell Infor- 
mation Minister Manuel Fraga Iri- 
barne, would supposedly allow pub- 
lishers to choose their own editors, end 
prepublication censorship. But it would 
still hold editors criminally responsible 
for anything the regime decided was 
offensive. 

Franco has been too wise to try to 
stop Spaniards from talking. “Free 
speech is abundant,” says a confirmed 
Francophobe, “and it is a right we ex- 
ercise to the fullest.” One of Spain’s 
most cherished institutions, in fact, is 
the tertulia, an informal club of a dozen 
or so men who gather around the same 
marble-topped table in the same café 


every week and, over endless cups of 
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cafés solos and glasses of water, tear 
the regime apart. Such traditional hang- 
outs as Madrid’s Café Gijon will have a 
dozen or more fertulias going at the 
same time, their participants eagerly 
trading opinions, rumors and jokes 
about everything from women to bull- 
fighting, but most often about Franco 
himself. In one recent café joke, Franco 
asks his seven-year-old grandson what 
he wants to be when he grows up. “The 
Caudillo of Spain, just like you, Grand- 
father,” answers the boy. “Don't be 
ridiculous,” huffs Franco. “There’s only 
room for one Caudillo at a time.” 

Golden Eggs. Every boom brings its 
dislocation, and Spain's pell-mell rush 
to industrialize is no exception. The flood 
of workers to the cities has sharply cut 
farm production, forcing Spain to im- 
port food. Government spending to feed 
the development plan has brought a 
new round of inflation at home, and a 
horrendous $2. billion trade deficit 
abroad—too much even for tourist dol- 
lars to make up for. Many economists 
fear that Spain is trying to do too much 
too quickly. “Our economy is the goose 
that lays the golden egg,” warns Ullas- 
tres. “If you try to get four golden 
eggs at once, you're going to make the 
goose sick. If you try to get more, 
you'll kill it.” 

What Spain desperately needs in or- 
der to keep its economy expanding is 
membership in the European Common 
Market. Twice rejected even for as- 
sociate membership, Spain is afraid it 
may be cut off from its biggest and 
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closest trading partner. Italy has al- 
ready tried to restrict Common Mar- 
ket imports of Spanish oranges, and al- 
though the Italians have so far been 
overruled, they have not given up. 

“It is impossible to think of the eco- 
nomic development of Spain on the 
fringes of Europe,” says Lopez Rodd, 
and both he and Ullastres have been 
patiently arguing Spain’s case for six 
years. But the decision to keep Spain 
out is largely political. Though France 
and West Germany have no objections, 
the memories of repression and fascism 
are still too strong for the Belgians and 
Dutch. Franco sticks in their throats. 

Longing for Belonging. Their rejec- 
tion sticks deep in Franco's throat. It 
wounds that most Spanish of all human 
feelings, pride. As long as his borders 
were closed, the Spaniard could turn 
his back on the alien world and tell him- 
self he was better off without it. But 
Spain now wants back in, and all the 
way. Psychologically, it needs recogni- 
tion, acceptance, applause. 

It longs to belong to NATO, although 
there is no military necessity for doing 
so; the defense pacts it signed with the 
U.S. in 1953 give it the same protection 
that NATO nations enjoy, and the U.S, 
military bases on its soil make it an ac- 
tive partner in Western defense. Three 
SAC bases. near Zaragoza, Madrid and 
Seville. although now being phased out 
as missiles take over from bombers, 
could be used as a U.S. staging area for 
any trouble in the Middle East or Af- 
rica. The great naval base at Rota, on 
the Atlantic side of the Strait of Gi- 
braltar, is an anchorage for America’s 
European Polaris fleet. 

Spain is also anxious to restore itself 
as Latin America’s godfather. The re- 
gime has opened its arms to Latino stu- 
dents, 15,500 of whom are now in Span- 
ish universities. It sends books, trucks, 
heavy machinery and ships to a grow- 
ing Latin American market, and Franco 
recently offered Spain’s former colonies 
$1. billion worth of trade credits and 
technical aid. The motive ran deeper 
than merely promoting trade. 

Spain’s feelings for Latin America 
are no better illustrated than in the re- 
fusal of Franco, one of the world’s most 
zealous anti-Communists, to break off 
relations with Cuba's Fidel Castro. “We 
have too many Spanish interests to pro- 
tect to pull completely out of that tor- 
mented island.” Franco remarked last 
year. “It is always embarrassing to’ deal 
with Communists; yet we are obliged to 
maintain some connection with those in 
Cuba. By so doing, we have protected 
our citizens there and saved many a 
Cuban life.” 

Partridges & Palace. Franco keeps 
himself remarkably well informed about 
world affairs, can discuss in detail every- 
thing from the importance of NATO to 
the U.S. presence in Viet Nam. He has 
become pragmatic about Communism 
and has made trade agreements with 
most Iron Curtain countries. “The Iron 
Curtain has been there for too many 
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Behind closed doors, a debate to divide the powers. 


years to think that it can come down 
by a miracle,” he said last fall. “We 
must accept this reality and try to grad- 
ually permeate the wall with trickles of 
trade and cultural contacts. You can't 
deny that Russian Communism succeed- 
ed in making Russia one of the most 
powerful nations of the world. There 
must be something good in it.” 

Continued Franco: “The Soviets may 
gradually develop their better qualities 
and eliminate many of their bad points. 
More contact with the Western world 
can influence them favorably and induce 
them to give some freedom to their 
people and understand the position of 
the free world. A sort of stabilization 
of world peace might then possibly be 
reached.” 

At 73, Francisco Franco Bahamonde 
has mellowed considerably. The years, 
and a strict low-calorie diet, have whit- 
tled away his girth but not, apparently, 
his strength. Always an avid sportsman, 
he now spends almost as much time 
hunting and fishing as he does in the 
Pardo, his 16th century palace just north 
of Madrid. His stamina is remarkable. 
He can still bound up hillsides after 
mountain goats, shoot 300 partridges a 
day, and wade for hours hip-deep in the 
icy mountain streams of Asturias. 

Cabinet Candy. On a normal day, 
he rises at 7, breakfasts lightly on fruit 
juice, tea and dry toast, then retires 
to his private chapel for morning pray- 
ers. By 9 he is in his study, reading 
the Madrid newspapers and the offi- 
cial reports stacked high on his large 
mahogany desk. The calm does not 
last long. At midmorning the palace 
is invaded by Franco's seven grand- 
children (ages one to 14). Trailed by 
their English nanny, they race down the 
Pardo’s wide granite corridors, past six- 
foot honor guards and enormous Goya 
tapestries, and burst into his study. Fran- 
co idolizes his grandchildren, spends as 
much time with them as the press of 
official business permits. 

Franco's busiest day is Friday, when 
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he meets his Cabinet. The sessions have 
become legendary, They begin at 9 a.m., 
usually last well past midnight, with an 
hour's break for lunch. No smoking is 
permitted, no water provided. The only 
concession to mortal weakness is a small 
silver tray of fruit candy at each place 
around the long oak conference table. 
But as the day wears on, one minister 
after another will catch Franco's eye, 
get his nodded permission to be excused, 
and tiptoe out of the room for a ciga- 
retie or a trip to the men’s room. 
Franco himself never stirs 

He seldom even speaks. Seated in his 
high-backed chair at the head of the 
table, the Caudillo allows his ministers 
to do most of the talking, cuts in only 
to ask a question, change the subject— 
or announce his decision. There is no 
nonsense about majority rule in Fran- 
co’s Cabinet. The only vote that counts 
is Franco’s. 

Nevertheless, he leans heavily on the 
advice of the I8 men at the table. 
Among the most influential: 
> Captain General Agustin Munoz 
Grandes, 69, Franco's oldest comrade 
in arms and the man who, as Vice 
President of the Spanish state, will take 
over interim power at Franco’s death. 
Commander of Spain’s Blue Division, 
which fought against the Russians on 
Hitler's eastern front, Armed Forces 
Chief Munoz Grandes is now ailing. 
lives quietly with his wife in a small 
apartment in Madrid, avoids publicity. 
> Lieut. General Camilo Alonso Vega, 
76, Minister of the Interior and police 
boss, Known as “Don Ca-mulo” because 
of his mulish resistance to change, the 
white-haired former commander of the 
Guardia Civil is Franco's strong right 
arm. He can be counted on to put down 
trouble wherever it breaks out 
> José Solis Ruiz, 52, Minister of the 
Movimiento Nacional, Spain’s bureauc- 
racy-clogged official party, and boss of 
its labor syndicates. His jowls are heavy 
and blue, his head is bald, and his 
speech is thick with the accents of An- 


dalusia, but Pepe Solis is probably the 
sharpest practicing politician in the land 
The father of 13 children, he delights 
in kissing babies, is a stem-winding ora- 
tor who always Comes out strong on the 
side of social reform. 

> Fernando Maria Castiella, 58. For- 
eign Minister. Tall and scholarly, Cas- 
tiella is a progressive Catholic and 
perhaps the Cabinet’s most consistent 
defender of greater political freedom. 
Onetime Ambassador to Peru and the 
Vatican, he has a burning desire to join 
Spain to the rest of Europe. He works 
closely with U.S. Ambassador Angier 
Biddle Duke, but his relations with the 
British are somewhat strained: he is de- 
termined to win back Gibraltar, once 
even wrote a violently anti-British book 
entitled Spain's Claim. 

> Manuel Fraga Iribarne, 43, Minister 
of Information and Tourism. Ambitious, 
hard-driving Fraga lives in an apart- 
ment on the top floor of his ministry, 
puts in a 14-hour day six days a week. 
Half his time is spent traveling around 
Spain, dedicating new hotels and other- 
wise promoting new tourist lures; the 
other half is devoted to overseeing the 
Spanish press, which, until the long- 
discussed press law takes effect, still 
takes its orders from the government 
> Laureano Lopez Rodo, 45, Planning 
Minister and development boss. So soft- 
spoken that he appears almost  self- 
effacing. Lopez Rodo is known as Fran- 
co's eminence grise—partly because 
everything about him, including his hair, 
suit, socks, tie and personality, seems 
grey. The appearance is deceiving. Son 
of a Catalan industrialist, he spent 
much of the civil war as an under- 
ground Nationalist agent (code num- 
ber: 711) in Republican Barcelona, 
went on to become Spain's youngest 
law professor, at 25, and an interna- 
tional authority on public administra- 
tion, He is an avid tennis player, is up 
at 6:45 each morning and in his office 
at 8. Brilliant and tireless, he has a 
corps of loyal followers who have come 
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to occupy top positions throughout the 
Franco government, including — the 
young Minister of Industry Gregorio 
Lopez Bravo. 

Opus Dei. Lépez Rod6é and Lépez 
Bravo are two of the most prominent 
among the rising lights who share 
membership in a remarkable and grow- 
ing religious organization known as 
Opus Dei. 

Founded by a Spanish priest named 
Josemaria Escriva in 1928, Sociedad 
Sacerdotal de la Santa Cruz y del Opus 
Dei is an “association of Catholic faith- 
ful” that seeks to fill a vacuum that 
Spain’s Catholic Church had long neg- 
lected: the lack of a means for de- 
veloping an aggressive, dedicated. mili- 
tant laity. Escrivaé wanted to create, 
much as Ignatius Loyola had done with 
his Society of Jesus in the 16th century, 
spiritual shock troops to rekindle the 
true spirit of Christianity within the 
church. But instead of retiring into 
monasteries, he felt. men with a secular 
calling as well as a sacred one should 


be able to follow both at once. The 
solution: in addition to vows of pov- 
erty. chastity and obedience, a man 


would pledge to God all his profes- 
sional talents. 

It made a good mix. Tens of thou- 
sands of Spaniards from all walks of 
life have taken solace from Opus’ ses- 
sions by reading more about God and 
the church, by simple communal as- 
sociation, and by studying the things 
that interest) them—whether business 
administration, bullfighting, coal min- 
ing or carly English literature. Opus 
Dei operates a sophisticated commerce 
school in Barcelona, an agricultural 
school in Gerona, a retreat for bull- 
fighters in Asturias, a workers’ training 


center in Madrid, and Spain's only 
“free” (i.e., nongovernment)  univer- 
sity, in Pamplona. Last year 15,000 


Spaniards attended its theology semi- 
nars, 12,000 spent their vacations in its 
centers of “spiritual retirement,” and 
20,000 children enrolled in its 143 sum- 
mer camps. Driven to a fervor that is 
positively un-Spanish, Opus Dei mem- 
bers have risen to control of one of 
Spain's largest banks, many newspapers 
and magazines, a news agency, a jazz 
club—and to more than a dozen po- 
sitions of real power within the Fran- 
co government. 

Public Warning. Success has won 
Opus many enemies. It is attacked by 
old-guard Falangists as “liberal,” by 
campus radicals as “reactionary,” by 
labor leaders as an “economic elite.” 
It is often accused of plotting to seize 
power after Franco dies, and Fray Jus- 
to Pérez de Urbel, abbot of the Bene- 
dictine monastery at Franco's Valley 
of the Fallen civil-war monument, re- 
cently warned it in a newspaper ar- 
ticle to stop “playing politics.” 

There is no real evidence that Opus 
Dei has political aims. If some of its 
members hold top positions in the Fran- 
co government, others, such as Chris- 
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tian Democrat Florentino Pérez Em- 
bid and Liberal Monarchist Rafael Cal- 
vo Serer, are prominent opponents of 
the regime. Says Monsignor Escriva: 
“Opus Dei will always include all tend- 
encies that the Christian conscience 
will allow.” 

It is for precisely that reason that 
Opus Dei has become such an impor- 
tant factor in Spanish politics. Its mem- 
bers are climbing in every significant 
political movement except the extreme 
left. They can be expected to hold po- 
sitions of authority in whatever govern- 
ment eventually succeeds Franco. 

Confusing Answer. What will succeed 
Franco? Spaniards wish they knew. No 
one expects a return to civil war. 


“There are too many committed inter- 
ests ready to stand in the way of radical 





DON JUAN & JUAN CARLOS 
A question of loyalty to the principles. 


upheaval.” says a shrewd observer of 
the Spanish scene. But there is bound 
to be change: the mystery is, what kind. 
The official answer is that the machin- 
ery for the transition and continuity of 
the regime already exists, outlined in 
six “fundamental laws” that date back 
to 1947—the closest thing Spain has 
to a constitution. But the laws are 
confusing, vague, Overlapping and even 
contradictory. 

Since Spain is officially a “kingdom 
without a king,” Franco's successor will 
presumably be a king—who, according 
to the fundamental laws, must be an 
“acceptable” Catholic Spanish male 
who is of royal blood, is at least 30 
years old and swears “loyalty to the 
principles” of the Franco regime. But 
how much power the king would have 
and what kind of government he 
would preside over are open questions. 
And if the Cabinet, together with the 
13-man Council of the Realm, so de- 
cides, it can declare all the royal can- 


didates unacceptable and name a re- 
gent instead. 

To Spanish monarchists, Franco's 
only legitimate successor would be Don 
Juan de Borb6n y Battenberg, the strap- 
ping 52-vear-old son of the late King 
Alfonso XIII. Don Juan’s official title is 
Count of Barcelona, but monarchists 
already call him King Juan III,* and in 
his sprawling white villa at the Portu- 
guese resort town of Estoril, he actually 
presides over a miniature court. Fif- 
teen Spanish grandees take turns com- 
ing over from Spain to act as his lords- 
in-waiting, two career diplomats serve 
as his ministers, and a 42-man Privy 
Council advises him on affairs of state. 
He also receives a steady parade of 
his subjects, who are driven by the bus- 
load from Spain. 

But there is no guarantee that Don 
Juan will ever get the call. A believer 
in representative government, he has 
never approved of Franco, and for 
good reason refuses to live in Spain: 
he does not want to be under the shad- 
ow of the Caudillo. As a result, he 
is cordially distrusted by many Franco 
stalwarts. Much more manageable, they 
feel, would be Don Juan’s handsome 
son, Prince Juan Carlos, 27; Franco 
sent him through Spain's three military 
academies and gave him a Madrid pal- 
ace after his wedding to Greek Princess 
Sophie. Trouble is, Juan Carlos will not 
cooperate. “I'll never, never accept the 
crown as long as my father is alive.” 
he maintains, and there is every indi- 
cation that he means it. In any case, 
he has proved unexciting in his few 
public appearances. 

Warring Factions. Whoever, and 
whatever, comes after Franco will not 
have an easy time of it. Since the civil 
war, Franco has been the absolute au- 
thority in a land whose citizens are by 
nature anarchists. The keynote of his 
rule has been “paz social.” but even the 
wily Caudillo has been hard-pressed at 
times to Keep peace amid the warring 
factions that have made up his regime. 

As the civil war has faded, the fac- 
tions and their causes have changed, 
but the battles go on. There are now 
three political power spheres that are 
almost bound to collide in their rush 
to try to fill the post-Franco vacuum. 
Strangely enough, the Movimiento Na- 
cional is not one of them. It has been 
reduced by Franco to a powerless bu- 
reaucracy, without credo and virtually 
without following, deprived even of the 
fascist ideals on which it was founded. 

The first sphere is labor, organized 
now into state-controlled syndicates but 
under the shadow of the great anar- 
chist and socialist unions of the Repub- 
lic—which still operate underground, 
still hold the sympathies of many work- 


Spain itself has never had a King Juan, but 
four Juans have ruled in the land, two each in 
the ancient kingdoms of Castile and Aragon 
Most famous of them were Juan Il of Aragon, 
father of King Ferdinand, and Juan II of Cas- 
tile and Leon, father of Queen Isabella. 
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600 to 700 million feet. Thus, we grow over 30% more 
than we harvest. Great news for conservationists. 
Equally great news for our stockholders. 


This remarkable growth in Georgia-Pacific’s 
natural resources stems from sun, soil, water, time 
and management...wonderful business assets 
when you know how to use them. For your copy of 
“The Georgia-Pacific Story,” write: Georgia-Pacific 
$210 million to $800 million in seven years, Asa Corporation, 375 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 
basis for future growth, we own outright over 20 billion a 
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ers. The second sphere is the Christian 
Democratic Movement, a loose coali- 
tion of Catholic groups ranging from 
the conservative Accién Catdlica, which 
supports the regime, to the left-leaning 
Catholic labor movements, which op- 
pose it. (Members of Opus Dei can be 
found in all groups.) The third is the 
Monarchists, well organized but with- 
out mass popular support. And above 
them all is the army, leaning at the 
moment toward the monarchists but 
capable of stepping in at any moment 
with a pronunciamiento on the pretext 
of forestalling violence. 

Division of Powers. There is a grow- 
ing possibility that Franco himself may 
step in to smooth the transition. He is 
aware of the problems that his death 
will create, and, painful though it may 
be, finally seems to be doing something 
to try to lessen them. Three times in 
the past 18 months, his speeches have 
referred to the need to “institutional- 
ize” the regime. With his approval, the 
first tentative drafts of a new “institu- 
tional law” were debated behind the 
closed doors of last year’s final Cabinet 
meeting. 

It is probably the most radical meas- 
ure that the Cabinet has ever taken up, 
for it would hand over a good share of 
Franco's powers to a premier. Accord- 
ing to high government officials, there 
is unanimous agreement, at least within 
the Cabinet, that Franco's powers 
should be divided so that his death will 
not paralyze the regime. But there is 
no agreement yet, nor any indication 
from Franco, on when or how the pre- 
mier should be chosen. The liberals in 
Franco’s Cabinet favor direct popular 
election, would like to see the premier 
removed entirely from Franco's con- 
trol, empowered to choose his own Cab- 
inet and held responsible only to an 
enlarged and more representative Cor- 
tes. The old guard, led by Alonso Vega 
and the military ministers, say Franco 
must appoint his own premier and con- 
trol him. 

Time is the most important factor. 
It is to the length of one man’s life, 
and the rapidity of his action, that the 
continuity of Spain’s economic, social 
and political advancement is tied, True 
democracy in the Western sense may 
not be on the horizon, for Franco be- 
lieves—and many of his enemies agree 
—that Spaniards are so strong-willed 
that they need a firm hand to keep them 
in line. The fear is that if Franco disap- 
pears before he has put his house in 
order, the social fabric of Spain will be 
stretched to its limit—or beyond—by 
the struggle for power that might follow. 

If, however, Franco lives long enough 
and acts fast enough, and if the econo- 
my keeps laying its golden eggs, Spain’s 
future is bright, indeed. Which is why 
it is so important that Spain’s present 
boom continue. A few more years of 
rising prosperity could easily instill the 
feeling of general well being on which, 
in anarchist Spain at least, real political 
maturity must be based. 
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MEXICO 
Soothing Words from 


A New “Colossus” 

Into Guatemala City’s Aurora Air- 
port last week flew Mexico's President 
Gustavo Diaz Ordaz. To the shattering 
accompaniment of a low-flying forma- 
tion of Sabre jets, he proclaimed that 
Guatemala and Mexico, both home to 
the Maya Indians who pounded corn 
meal into sortillas, were “brothers in 
ancient culture, in blood, in language 
and in our way of life, even to the corn 
which is the sustenance of our people.” 

It was a sentimental, even corny way 
to begin the first visit by any Mexican 
President to Central America, but Diaz 
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Ordaz hoped that it meant the begin- 
ning of a new era in Mexican foreign 
relations, After 55 years of a general- 
ly prosperous “continuing revolution,” 
Mexico has become the stablest: major 
state in Latin America and an outspoken 
independent in international affairs. But 
it has remained largely unconcerned 
about the five Central American repub- 
lics south of its border. 

Cheering Crowds. When Diaz Ordaz. 
a conservative onetime backlands at- 
torney, took office a year ago, he de- 
cided to initiate a new good-neighbor 
policy. Last week's state visit, which 
took him first to Guatemala, El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, and continues this week 
in Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Panama, 
was a concrete result. His first com- 
muniqué, issued jointly with the Guate- 
malans, showed what he had in mind. 
He promised to try to correct the im- 
balance of trade between the two coun- 


tries (now vastly in Mexico’s favor) 
and to improve roads and telephone 
connections with Guatemala, while a 
cultural-exchange program will recon- 
struct Mayan sites along the border. 

Next stop was San Salvador, where 
he was almost mobbed by a cheering 
crowd as he rode along in an open, 
unprotected car (a rarity for any Latin 
American President). There, Diaz Or- 
daz promised technical assistance, pretf- 
erential tariffs, private Mexican venture 
capital for developing Salvadoran in- 
dustries. Also announced; a $6,000,000 
loan to the four-year-old Central Amer- 
ican Bank in Honduras. 

Gringo Grumbles. Mexico’s motives 
are not altogether selfless. It would like 
to boost exports and build a stake in 
the thriving, 12 million-consumer Cen- 
tral American Common Market. This 
in turn led some Central American 
businessmen, worried about superior 
competition from what they refer to as 
the “Colossus of the North,” to grum- 
ble about Mexico's “imperialistic” in- 
tentions—precisely as generations of 
Mexican anti-gringos have fretted in 
the shadow of Mexico's neighbor across 
the Rio Grande. To soothe their fears, 
Diaz Ordaz specifically promised no 
economic or political interference. Said 
he crisply: “Mexico does not seek for 
other nations what it is not disposed to 
accept for itself,” 


BRAZIL 
The Oozing Death 


For seven humid, wakeful nights, the 
crash of thunder and flash of lightning 
had kept the cariocas awake, and the 
superstitious among them wondered if 
the gods of darkness had decided to un- 
loose their wrath, Apparently they had. 
Abruptly the skies opened over Rio, 
and in four days torrential rains dumped 
nearly two feet of water on the city. 
Declared Guanabara (Rio) Governor 
Francisco Negrao de Lima: “This was 
not a rain; it was a Biblical deluge.” 

Hurt worst were the favelas. the 
shantytowns that house one-quarter of 
Rio’s 4,000,000 inhabitants. Many of 
the favelas cling precariously to steep 
hills. As the rains loosened the soil, the 
shacks slid dizzily down. Many favela 
dwellers escaped; others failed to get 
out soon enough. Slum dwellers in the 
low-lying northern suburb fared little 
better: the entire area was flooded. 

The more prosperous suffered as well. 
Boulders cascaded from the hills, break- 
ing water mains and damaging houses. 
Mud oozed down, clogging streets. 
Hordes of rats scurried from the flood- 
ed sewers, and health authorities started 
mass immunizations to avoid a typhoid 
epidemic. Electrical power failed in 
many neighborhoods. 

At week’s end the rains subsided, 
and city officials could at last assess 
the damage. They had already counted 
214 dead and 2,000 injured. More vic- 
tims would be found as digging con- 
tinued at the worst-hit favelas. 
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TIME ESSAY 


THE HOMOSEXUAL IN AMERICA 


T used to be “the abominable crime not to be men- 

tioned.” Today it is not only mentioned; it is freely dis- 
cussed and widely analyzed. Yet the general attitude toward 
homosexuality is, if anything, more uncertain than before. 
Beset by inner conflicts, the homosexual is unsure of his 
position in society, ambivalent about his attitudes and iden- 
tity—but he gains a certain amount of security through the 
fact that society is equally ambivalent about him. A vast 
majority of people retain a deep loathing toward him, but 
there is a growing mixture of tolerance, empathy or apathy. 
Society is torn between condemnation and compassion, fear 
and curiosity, between attempts to turn the problem into a 
joke and the knowledge that it is anything but funny, between 
the deviate’s plea to be treated just like everybody else 
and the knowledge that he simply is not like everybody else. 

Homosexuality is more in evidence in the U.S. than ever 
before—as an almost inevitable subject matter in fiction, a 
considerable influence in the arts, a highly visible presence 
in the cities, from nighttime sidewalks to the most “in” par- 
ties. The latest Rock Hudson movie explicitly jokes about it, 
Doubleday Book Shops run smirking ads for The Gay Cook- 
book, and newsstands make room for “beefcake” magazines 
of male nudes. Whether the number of homosexuals has 
actually increased is hard to say. In 1948, Sexologist Alfred 
Kinsey published figures that homosexuals found cheering. 
He estimated that 4% of American white males are ex- 
clusively homosexual and that about two in five had “at least 
some” homosexual experience after puberty. Given Kinsey's 
naive sampling methods, the figures were almost certainly 
wrong. But chances are that growing permissiveness about 
homosexuality and a hedonistic attitude toward all sex have 
helped “convert” many people who might have repressed 
their inclinations in another time or place. 

Homosexuals are present in every walk of life, on any 
social level, often anxiously camouflaged; the camouflage 
will sometimes even include a wife and children, and psy- 
choanalysts are busy treating wives who have suddenly dis- 
covered a husband's homosexuality. But increasingly, devi- 
ates are out in the open, particularly in fashion and the arts. 
Women and homosexual men work together designing, mar- 
keting, retailing, and wrapping it all up in the fashion maga- 
zines. The interior decorator and the stockbroker’s wife con- 
spire over curtains, And the symbiosis is not limited to work- 
ing hours, For many a woman with a busy or absent hus- 
band, the presentable homosexual is in demand as an escort 
—wilty, pretty, catty, and no problem to keep at arm's 
length. Rich dowagers often have a permanent traveling 
court of charming international types who exert influence 
over what pictures and houses their patronesses buy, what 
decorators they use, and where they spend which season. 


The Homintern 

On Broadway, it would be difficult to find a production 
without homosexuals playing important parts, either on- 
stage or off. And in Hollywood, says Broadway Producer 
David Merrick, “you have to scrape them off the ceiling.” 
The notion that the arts are dominated by a kind of homo- 
sexual mafia—or “Homintern,” as it has been called—is 
sometimes exaggerated, particularly by spiteful failures look- 
ing for scapegoats. But in the theater, dance and music 
world, deviates are so widespread that they sometimes seem 
to be running a kind of closed shop. Art Critic Harold 
Rosenberg reports a “banding together of homosexual paint- 
ers and their nonpainting auxiliaries.” 

There is no denying the considerable talent of a great 
many homosexuals, and ideally, talent alone is what should 
count, But the great artists so often cited as evidence of the 
homosexual’s creativity—the Leonardos and Michelangelos 
—are probably the exceptions of genius. For the most part, 
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thinks Los Angeles Psychiatrist Edward Stainbrook, homo- 
sexuals are failed artists, and their special creative gift a 
myth. No less an authority than Somerset Maugham felt 
that the homosexual, “however subtly he sees life, cannot 
sce it whole,” and lacks “the deep seriousness over certain 
things that normal men take seriously . . . He has small 
power of invention, but a wonderful gift for delightful em- 
broidery. He has vitality, brilliance, but seldom strength.” 

Homosexual ethics and esthetics are staging a vengeful, 
derisive counterattack on what deviates call the “straight” 
world. This is evident in “pop,” which insists on reducing art 
to the trivial, and in the “camp” movement, which pretends 
that the ugly and banal are fun. It is evident among writers, 
who used to disguise homosexual stories in heterosexual 
dress but now delight in explicit descriptions of male inter- 
course and orgiastic nightmares. It is evident in the theater, 
with many a play dedicated to the degradation of women 
and the derision of normal sex. The most sophisticated 
theatrical joke is now built around a homosexual situation; 
shock comes not from sex but from perversion. Attacks on 
women or society in general are neither new in U.S. writing 
nor necessarily homosexual, but they do offer a special 
opportunity for a consciously or unconsciously homosexual 
outlook. They represent a kind of inverted romance, since 
homosexual situations as such can never be made romantic 
for normal audiences. 


The Gay Subculture 

Even in ordinary conversation, most homosexuals will 
sooner or later attack the “things that normal men take 
seriously.” This does not mean that homosexuals do not and 
cannot talk seriously; but there is often a subtle sea change 
in the conversation: sex (unspoken) pervades the atmos- 
phere. Among other matters, this raises the question of 
whether there is such a thing as a discernible homosexual 
type. Some authorities, notably Research Psychologist Eve- 
lyn Hooker of U.C.L.A., deny it—against what seems to be 
the opinion of most psychiatrists. The late Dr. Edmund 
Bergler found certain traits present in all homosexuals, in- 
cluding inner depression and guilt, irrational jealousy and 
a megalomaniac conviction that homosexual trends are uni- 
versal. Though Bergler conceded that homosexuals are not 
responsible for their inner conflicts, he found that these con- 
flicts “sap so much of their inner energy that the shell is a 
mixture of superciliousness, fake aggression and whimper- 
ing. Like all psychic masochists, they are subservient when 
confronted by a stronger person, merciless when in power, 
unscrupulous about trampling on a weaker person.” 

Another homosexual trait noted by Bergler and others is 
chronic dissatisfaction, a constant tendency to prowl or 
“cruise” in search of new partners. This is one reason why 
the “gay” bars flourishing all over the U.S. attract even the 
more respectable deviates. Sociologists regard the gay bar 
as the center of a kind of minor subculture with its own 
social scale and class warfare. 

As André Gide pointed out long ago from personal expe- 
rience, there are several varieties of homosexuals that the 
heterosexual world lumps together but that “feel an irrepres- 
sible loathing for one another.” Today in the U.S., there are 
“mixed” bars where all homosexuals, male and female, are 
persona grata; “cull-linky” bars that cater to the college and 
junior-executive type: “swish” bars for the effeminates and 
“hair fairies” with their careful coiffures; “TV” bars, which 
cater not to television fans but to transvestites; “leather” bars 
for the tough-guy types with their fondness for chains and 
belts; San Francisco’s new “Topless Boys” discothéques, 
featuring bare-chested entertainers. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles are rivals for the distinction of being the capital of 
the gay world; the nod probably goes to San Francisco. 
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Virtually all societies in history have known homosexuality 
and, with few exceptions, have strongly condemned it—and 
yet often tolerated it. In 18th century London, for example, 
Novelist Tobias Smollett sarcastically found that “homo- 
sexuality gains ground apace and in all probability will be- 
come in a short time a more fashionable device than fornica- 
tion.” But the only society, apart from some primitive ones, 
that distinctly approved homosexual love was Sth century 
Greece. “We must blush for Greece,” said the enlightened 
Voltaire. Even this much publicized example has often been 
over-interpreted. The homosexuality that Socrates and Plato 
knew rose only with the development of a slave culture and 
the downgrading of women to the level of uneducated do- 
mestics. This resulted in a romantic cult of the beautiful 
young boy—but not to the exclusion of heterosexual relations 
—much as the restriction of women to purdah led to a high 
incidence of pederasty in the Middle East, which is now 
abating with the growing emancipation of Moslem women. 

The once widespread view that homosexuality is caused by 
heredity, or by some derangement of hormones, has been 
generally discarded. The consensus is that it is caused psy- 
chically, through a disabling fear of the opposite sex. The 
origins of this fear lie in the homosexual’s parents. The 
mother—either domineering and contemptuous of the father, 
or feeling rejected by him—makes her son a substitute for 
her husband, with a close-binding, overprotective relation- 
ship. Thus, she unconsciously demasculinizes him. If at the 
same time the father is weakly submissive to his wife or 
aloof and unconsciously competitive with his son, he rein- 
forces the process. To attain normal sexual development, 
according to current psychoanalytic theory, a boy should be 
able to identify with his father’s masculine role. 

Fear of the opposite sex is also believed to be the cause of 
Lesbianism, which is far less visible but, according to many 
experts, no less widespread than male homosexuality—and 
far more readily tolerated, Both forms are essentially a case 
of arrested development, a failure of learning, a refusal to 
accept the full responsibilities of life. This is nowhere more 
apparent than in the pathetic pseudo marriages in which 
many homosexuals act out conventional roles—wearing wed- 
ding rings, calling themselves “he” and “she.” 

Is homosexuality curable? Freud thought not. In the main, 
he felt that analysis could only bring the deviant patient 
relief from his neurotic conflicts by giving him “harmony, 
peace of mind, full efficiency, whether he remains a homo- 
sexual or gets changed.” Many of Freud's successors are 
more optimistic. Philadelphia's Dr. Samuel Hadden reported 
last year that he had achieved twelve conversions out of 32 
male homosexuals in group therapy. Paris Psychiatrist Sacha 
Nacht reports that about a third of his patients turn hetero- 
sexual, a third adjust to what they are, and a third get no 
help at all, But he feels that only about one in ten is moved 
to seek help in the first place. 


The Wolfenden Problem 


That is the crux: most homosexuals apparently do not 
desire a cure. A generation ago, the view that homosexuality 
should be treated not as a vice but as a disease was consid- 
ered progressive. Today in many quarters it is considered re- 
actionary. Homophile opinion rejects the notion that homo- 
sexuals are sick, and argues that they simply have different 
tastes. Kinsey had a lot to do with this, for to him all sexual 
pleasure was equally valid. “The only unnatural sex act,” he 
said, “is that which you cannot perform.” His co-author, 
Wardell Pomeroy, also argues that homosexuality should be 
accepted as a fact of human existence. and claims to have 
known many happy, well-adjusted homosexual couples. 

Such views are enthusiastically taken up by several so- 
called homophile groups, a relatively new phenomenon. Best 
known of these deviate lobbies is the Mattachine Society, 
which takes its name from the court jesters of the Middle 
Ages, who uttered social criticism from behind masks. In 
recent years, the Mattachines have been increasingly discard- 
ing their masks; the Washington branch has even put picket 
lines outside the White House to protest exclusion of known 
homosexuals from the civil service and the armed forces, 
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has lately protested exclusion from the Poverty Program. 
Borrowing a device from the civil rights movement, homo- 
philes have even issued lapel buttons bearing a small equality 
sign (=) on a lavender background. 

Quite apart from the homophile organizations, there is 
widespread agitation by various groups, including the Civil 
Liberties Union, for the repeal of laws that in 48 states 
make various homosexual acts punishable by prison terms 
ranging from six months to life. The model invariably cited 
is Britain's 1957 Wolfenden Report—not yet accepted by 
Parliament—which proposes that homosexual relations be- 
tween consenting adults should not be illegal. In the U.S.. 
only Hlinois has so far adopted this principle. Police, how- 
ever, claim that many people, including judges, already act 
as if the Wolfenden rule were the law across the U.S. 


The Moral Issue 


The most telling argument for the Wolfenden rule is that 
the present statutes are unenforceable anyway as long as 
the homosexual acts are performed in private (many of the 
laws also prohibit the same acts between man and wife). 
In effect, the arrests that are now made are for public or 
semipublic acts, including “soliciting,” with homosexuals 
often trapped by plainclothesmen posing as deviates. There 
is also a constant opportunity for blackmail and for shake- 
downs by real or phony cops, a practice Known as “gayola.” 
Advocates of the Wolfenden position argue further that 
persecution by society only renders the neurotic homosexual 
more neurotic. A Church of England committee declared 
that the function of the law is to “protect young people 
from seduction or assault, and to protect society from 
nuisances.” but not to be the guardian of private morality. 

Opponents of this view point out that it is extremely difli- 
cult to determine what constitutes “seduction” or even genu- 
ine “consent” between adults. Sir Patrick Devlin, formerly 
a judge on Britain’s highest court, argues that the distinction 
between private and public morality is obscure and inde- 
fensible. Many U.S. jurists agree, among them New York 
State Supreme Court Justice Samuel Hofstadter, who be- 
lieves that “discretion and privacy” cannot make the differ- 
ence “between a wrongful and a lawful act”—as, for 
instance, in the case of incest. He supports a compassionate 
attitude but feels that “to legalize homosexual conduct is an 
injustice to society's future and an evasion of the problem.” 

Beyond the pros and cons of legal reform, there is a sep- 
arate moral issue, The clear-cut condemnations of the Bible 
or of traditional moral philosophy have come to be consider- 
ably toned down. An influential 1963 statement by British 
Quakers held that “homosexual affection can be as selfless 
as heterosexual affection” and therefore is not necessarily a 
sin. A surprising number of Protestant churchmen accept 
this idea, Most will still assert that homosexuality is an of- 
fense against God and man, but usually with qualifications. 
Says Los Angeles Methodist Bishop Gerald Kennedy: “The 
Lord made man and woman, and this implies a sexual re- 
lationship and sexual harmony which is in the center ot 
nature.” He is echoed by Harvard Divinity School's Harvey 
Cox, who, trom a theological viewpoint, sees “the man- 
woman relationship as a model of the God-man relationship.” 

Lack of procreation or of marriage vows is not the issue; 
even Roman Catholic authorities hold that an illicit hetero- 
sexual aflair has a degree of “authentication,” while a homo- 
sexual relationship involves only “negation.” Roman Catholic 
thought generally agrees that homosexuality is of and in it- 
self wrong because, as New York's Msgr. Thomas McGovern 
says, it is “inordinate, having no direction toward a proper 
aim.” Even in purely nonreligious terms, homosexuality rep- 
resents a misuse of the sexual faculty and, in the words of 
one Catholic educator, of “human construction.” It is a 
pathetic littke second-rate substitute for reality, a pitiable 
flight from life. As such it deserves fairness, compassion, 
understanding and, when possible, treatment. But it deserves 
no encouragement, no glamorization, no rationalization, no 
fake status as minority martyrdom, no sophistry about sim- 
ple differences in taste—and, above all, no pretense that 
it is anything but a pernicious sickness, 
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RINGO STARR 
Itch from the Beard. 


‘Tis an unweeded garden. And full of 
sound and fury at that, signifying mil- 
lions of dollars. And so, as he rested for 
a month on the profits, hirsute Drum- 
beatle Ringo Starr, 25, let even more of 
the follicles sprout, wound up looking 
like a puckish Rasputin. “I hate shaving 
anyway,” he itched. With that, Ringo 
took off with beardless John Lennon 
and their beatlemates, Maureen, the 
ex-hairdresser, and Cynthia, to spend 
ten days on Tobago, the storied Carib- 
bean island home of shaggy Robinson 
Crusoe. 

In a lawsuit about publication of 
Ernest Hemingway memorabilia, his 
widow Mary noted that royalties from 
his works have averaged $200,000 a 
year since his death in 1961. 

Back home in Indiana, Astronaut 
Frank Borman, 37, had a pilot's caution 
about the U.S. space program. “It is in- 
evitable,” he warned in Gary, “that we 
must lose a crew in space some day. All 
of us have lost friends in flying. I hope 
the public is mature enough to know 
that we must pay with money, and cer- 
tainly with lives.” 

Sacre Cordon Bleu! French Master 
Chef René Verdon, 41, who steamed 
out of the White House kitchen com- 
plaining about the Texas menus, has 
gone to work as “culinary consultant” to 
the Hamilton Beach Division of the Sco- 
vill Manufacturing Co. in Racine, Wis. 
Le métier: touring the U.S. to demon- 
Strate electric blenders and knives and 
whoop it up for the company cookbook, 
which recommends such delicacies as 
hamburger soup, crab-meat corn chow- 
der, and baked honey-orange ham slice. 

Always short of das Rheingold on his 
$115-a-month allowance, _high-living 
Wolfgang (“Wummi”) Wagner, 23, 
made up an unheroic plot. Tucked away 
in the family’s old Villa Wahnfried in 
Bayreuth was an 1839 pencil sketch that 
Jean Auguste Ingres had made of Com- 
poser Franz Liszt, and after the great 
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Richard's great-grandson stumbled onto 
that, he spirited it off to Munich's Karl 
and Faber auction house to sell for 
pocket money. “Gétterdiimmerung!” 
the family muttered when they heard 
what Wummi was up to. When the auc- 
tion house refused to withdraw the 
sketch, the Wagners bid it back from 
themselves for $26,200, and dolefully 
paid $5,700 in commissions to the auc- 
tioneers. Wummi got not a pfennig. 








The lady crackled, “To hell with the 
money. I want my husband's jewels 
back.” Since she scarcely counts all her 
fives and dimes, Woolworth Heiress 
Barbara Hutton, 53. could afford to be 
cavalier about the cash. Anyway, the 
thieves who broke into her $1.500,000 
mansion near Cuernavaca, Mexico, took 
only $20,240—and most of that was in 
traveler's checks. What burned Babs 
was that they footpadded off with the 
“irreplaceable” jewel collection of her 
seventh husband, Laotian Prince Ray- 
mond Doan Vinh Na Champassak. The 
princess felt so sentimental about the 
necklace with the gold and diamond ele- 
phants, the opal stickpin, the emerald 
cuff links and the rest that she posted a 
$10,000 reward. 

Besides boasting Europe’s most out- 
standing fleshpot, the Reeperbahn, with 
its banks of bordellos, the good city of 
Hamburg has a stern ordinance against 
picturing nudes on public posters. So it 
was only natural that when the man- 
ager of the Hamburger Aussenwerbung 
ad agency saw that scabrous lithograph, 
Painter and His Model, by Mare Cha- 
gall, he flatly refused to handle it as a 
poster for the Chagall exhibition at the 
Kunsthaus Center. Unless Kunsthaus 
Director Eylert Spars would let him 
paste a paper ribbon across the model's 
breasts. Spars sighed, and instead of 
posting his 800 posters, sold them off 
at the exhibition for $1.25 each. 
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WHOOPING CRANE & LADY FRIEND 
Song from the Bird. 


“Our energetic and talented First 
Lady has opened a new door in the 
dream of total conservation,” cheered 
the National Wildlife Federation and 
the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. And so 
they presented Lady Bird Johnson with 
the first annual Whooping Crane Award 
for “distinguished service to conserva- 
tion.” Other whoopers went to New 
York’s Governor Nelson Rockefeller, 
Idaho's Senator Frank Church, the Out- 
door Writers Association and General 
Electric Co., but it was Lady Bird who 
soared in her acceptance speech. “The 
psalms and the poetry throughout our 
history recount the strength from the 
hills,” she said. “Thank you for this 
whooping crane.” 

For months Cartoonist Charles 
Schulz, 43, had been playing with the 
notion of having Snoop's doghouse burn 
down. Now the idea doesn't seem so 
comic—nor does Schulz’s nickname, 
“Sparky.” Last week his one-story stu- 
dio in Sebastopol, Cutlif., caught fire and 
burned to the ground. There were al- 
most some roasted Peanuts, but Schulz’s 
daughter Meredith raced in and saved a 
batch of strips he’d drawn for February. 
Snoopy is—whew!—safe. 

The French understand these things, 
sighed Director (The Collector) Wil- 
liam Wyler, 63, after filming How to 
Steal a Million Dollars in Paris. In Hol- 
lywood, explained Willie, those unro- 
mantic craft unions demand a 9-to-6 
schedule, so the miserable starlets have 
to rise at a barbaric 6 a.m. for cos- 
tumes and makeup, are too yawny to 
be spawny when they go before the 
cameras. “It's uncivilized to shoot a 
love scene at 9 in the morning. Every- 
body looks foolish,” groused Willie, 
adding that while he'll still direct that 
Hollywood foolishness in the future, he 
will make more pictures in Europe, 
where they start shooting at 12 and all 
the love is in the afternoon. 
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PRESS CONFERENCES 
“That's Why | Asked You” 
“That's Why | Told You” 


Reporter: Mr, President, sir, have 
you heard anything from the Vice Pres- 
ident since his talks with the Soviet 
Prime Minister? 

President: Yes, we have had detailed 
reports . . 

Reporter; Mr. President, could you 
evaluate for us your recent peace drive? 

President: 1 reviewed pretty well 
what we have done last night. . . 

Reporter: Mr. President, there have 
been reports of a task force headed by 
Dr. Wood which recommended— 

President (interrupting): What re- 
ports? I want to know who reports 
what... 

That was the tone of the first few 
minutes of President Lyndon Johnson's 
first full-dress press conference since 
August. There was no question about 
who was in command. Crisp, clipped, 
perfectly assured, L.B.J. took the of- 
fensive. There might not have been a 
conference at all if Press Secretary Bill 
Moyers had not gone on television a few 
days before to denounce such affairs as 
“circuses” and “extravaganzas.” They 
are “a poor substitute,” Moyers said, 
for the more informal get-togethers that 
the President prefers. And anyway, he 
added, the President has no statutory 
obligation to hold any press conference. 

The Best Authority. No obligation 
perhaps, but the President was not 
about to let reporters pick up the im- 
plication that he simply did not like 
trying to handle them en masse. So he 
promptly called a conference—with TV, 
the whole Cabinet, and even the new 
Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment on hand. 

The quarrel about who said what 
about Dr. Wood's task force went on 
in reasonably good-natured style, and 
the President deftly turned the whole 
exchange into a little lecture to the 
press. “I have made no decision,” he 
said. “I have not been called upon to 
make any decision. The best authority 
for a presidential decision is the Presi- 
dent or the press secretary, and you can 
always get guidance on that if you have 
the time or the disposition to obtain it.” 

“That's why I asked you,” said the 
reporter. 

“That's why I told you,” shot back 
the President. 

A Little Bit Sensitive. The question- 
ing continued, Could the President pre- 
dict when Congress would adjourn? “I 
never have done that,” said Johnson. 
“IT came here 35 years ago, and the first 
thing I learned was never to predict 
when they would adjourn.” Then, with- 
out any excuse, he resumed his little 
lecture to the press. He does “get a lit- 
tle bit sensitive,” he said, when he sees 
presidential decisions reported that he 
never heard of. There was a U.P.1. 
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item he had seen that very morning 
telling “how I eliminated the Redwood 
Forest bill from the State of the Union 
Message at the last minute. The fact 
that it had never been submitted to the 
State of the Union could have been as- 
certained.” When he does make deci- 
sions, and they differ from the prema- 
ture press version, he said, “some of 
you reporters think I changed them be- 
cause it was something that you may 
have said.” 

“Mr. President,” said a reporter, “I 
understand that the women in the mili- 
tary services—WACS, WAVES, women 
Marines, etc.—are distressed because 
they are not being called upon to serve 
in Viet Nam. Is there any chance this 
may take place?” 

Johnson’s answer was brisk and to 
the point: “There is always a chance 
JAMES NETHERWOOD 5} 
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EDITOR KILPATRICK 
To unstuff, to deflate, to repeal. 


of anything taking place when our wom- 
en are sufficiently distressed.” 

Just as there is always a chance of a 
press conference taking place when the 
President is sufficiently exercised. 


NEWSPAPERS 
Spoofing the Despots 


One sweltering summer day in 1959, 
a pedestrian waited impatiently to cross 
a street in downtown Richmond, Va., 
while a car blocked the intersection. 
The driver, busily chatting with a friend 
out the window, would not move on. 
His patience exhausted, the pedestrian 
finally bolted across the hood of the 
auto. Unfortunately for him, the driver 
turned out to be an off-duty policeman 
who promptly haled him to court, where 
he was charged with malicious mischief 
and fined $25. 


James Jackson Kilpatrick, the fierce- 
ly individualistic editor of the Rich- 
mond News Leader, got wind of the 
arrest, and he was outraged. As Kil- 
patrick sees it, part of a newspaper's 
job is to do its community a “very real 
and special service by poking fun and 
spoofing the hell out of despots on the 
bench.” He ran an editorial asking for 
contributions to a Beadle Bumble 
Fund*. “The object of this fund,” he 
wrote, “is to deflate an occasional over- 
blown bureaucrat, to unstuff a few 
stuffed shirts and to promote the repeal 
of foolish and needless laws. There is 
entirely too much law and order in the 
world.” 

Readers, who had often felt the urge 
to march across an auto hood, respond- 
ed generously. Before long, Kilpatrick 
was dispensing justice right and left. 
Beadle Bumble paid the fines tor: 
> A Richmond homeowner convicted 
of trapping animals inside the city lim- 
its. His crime: he had rounded up a 
few squirrels when they began to over- 
run his lawn, then deposited them un- 
harmed in the countryside. 
> A Charlottesville painter who had 
been found guilty of violating the Sab- 
bath blue laws. He had been repainting 
the white lines of a grocery store's 
parking lot on Sunday, the only day 
the lot was free of cars. 
>» A woman who had received a park- 
ing ticket for leaving her Volkswagen 
more than twelve inches from the curb. 
All the nearby larger cars, which were 
closer to the curb but extended much 
farther into the street, were not ticketed. 
> A grocer who was found in con- 
tempt of court because he refused to 
raise the price of milk as ordered by 
the State Milk Commission. Wrote Kil- 
patrick: “We would happily award him 
$500 so that he could buy twice as much 
contempt for a law that has no place in 
a free enterprise society.” 

Last week the Beadle Bumble Fund 
started defending books as well as peo- 
ple. A school board in suburban Rich- 
mond had ordered high school libraries 
to get rid of all copies of Harper Lee’s 
To Kill a Mockingbird, a tender novel 
of race relations in the South. The 
board found the book “immoral.” “A 
more moral novel scarcely could be 
imagined,” replied Kilpatrick. In the 
name of the Beadle, he offered free 
copies to children who wrote in. By 
the week's end he had given away 81. 

“Off and on,” noted Kilpatrick in a 
News Leader editorial, “we have de- 
tected encouraging signs that Virginia 
was emerging from peckerwood pro- 
Vincialism and ingrown ‘morality’ "— 
phrases which the late H. L. Mencken 
used ceaselessly to describe rural Amer- 
ica. But after the school board's action, 
said Kilpatrick, “Mencken's old indict- 
ment stands reconfirmed.” 


* Named for the portly, garrulous parish 
beadle of Charles Dickens’ Oliver Twist, who, 
upon being told by a judge that a woman is 
subservient to her husband, asserted: “If the 
law supposes that, the law is a ass—a idiot.” 
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THE LAW 





COURTS 


Pioneering California 

Although state courts once dominat- 
ed U.S. law, the growth of the U.S. 
as a nation has inevitably cast federal 
courts as the prime interpreters of an 
ever-expanding U.S. Constitution. Many 
overruled state judges resent the trend; 
many overworked federal judges yearn 
to curb it. But now that almost every 
lawsuit is potentially a federal case, how 
can state courts regain their power and 
influence? 

One practical answer is supplied by 
the remarkable record of the seven- 
judge California Supreme Court. The 
nation’s Most aggressive and progressive 
state court is no respecter of dusty 
precedents. It has tirelessly renewed the 
law in everything from criminal justice 
to product liability—and often it has 
been years ahead of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

Founded in the gold-rush days of 
1849, the California court seemed des- 
tined to become the nation’s zaniest 
tribunal, Justice David C. Terry (1855- 
59), for example, was a ferocious Mis- 
sissippian who began honing his bowie 
knife on assorted victims as a 1|3-year- 
old soldier in the Texas War of Inde- 
pendence. After getting elected to the 
California court on the Know-Nothing 
ticket, Terry was jailed and convicted 
for stabbing a San Francisco vigilante. 
Not only was Terry freed, he became 
chief justice in 1857 and promptly killed 
U.S. Senator David C. Broderick in 
California’s most famous duel 

No. | State Judge. The court is still 
no ivory tower—and hardly can be in 
a lavishly litigious state with a booming 
population that in 25 years has tripled 
to 18.6 million. In 1965 the court con- 
sidered 2,553 petitions, held year-round 
hearings on 165 cases. This year’s cases 
range from conscientious objection (is 
it an “infamous crime™?), to whether 
Negroes are correct in charging that 
California violated the 14th Amend- 
ment in 1964 by voting to permit pri- 
Vate-property owners to refuse to sell 
or rent to anyone they do not wish to 


do business with (Time, Nov, 5). Last 


Terry then resigned in favor of Chief Justice 
Stephen J. Field, later California’s first U.S. 
Supreme Court Justice. After the Civil War, 
in which he became a Confederate general, 
Terry represented the notorious Sarah Althea 
Hill in her battles to prove that she had been 
the wife rather than the paramour of a Ne 
vada millionaire. In 1888, after Terry himself 
married Sarah, the case came before Supreme 
Court Justice Field, who was also serving as 
California's U.S. circuit judge. When Field 
ruled against Sarah, Terry floored a court 
room bailiff, served six months for contempt 
After his release, he attacked Field on a 
California train and was about to draw his 
bowie knife when Field’s bodyguard shot and 
killed him. Field went on to serve the longest 
term in Supreme Court history (34 
nine months). Sarah spent the next 45 years 
in an insane asylum 


years, 
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week the court fielded an equally hot 
issue by approving a reapportionment 
plan that, in effect, gives Southern Cal- 
ifornia control of the state legislature. 
Like federal courts, California’s are 
now centrally administered and answer- 
able to the state’s top court. Under 
former Chief Justice Phil S. Gibson, 
who retired last year at 72, the state 
banished overlapping minor courts and 
non-lawyer judges. In 1960 the voters 
approved Gibson's pioneering plan to 
ease aging or incompetent judges out 
of office (Time, March 26). But sound 
organization is only half the story. 
Equally vital is the quality of Califor- 
nia’s high court, which currently in- 
cludes such able men as Justices Math- 
ew QO. Tobriner, Paul Peek and Ray- 





precedents). Always he asks: what is 
the fair, practical policy for today? 

Needling Washington. Unlike most 
State courts, Traynor’s is quite willing 
to reinterpret the federal Constitution 
when the U.S. Supreme Court appears 
slow to do so. Speaking for his court 
in 1948, for example, Traynor boldly 
ignored an 1883 Supreme Court rul- 
ing and tossed out California's anti- 
miscegenation law on the ground that 
it violated the 14th-Amendment right to 
equal protection of the laws. Not until 
1964 did the Supreme Court reach the 
same result in McLaughlin v. Florida, 
and even then it did not quite overrule 
the 1883 precedent. But virtually all 
experts predict that Traynor’s approach 
will ultimately prevail. 

With Traynor heartily concurring, in 
1963 Chief Justice Gibson took Cali- 


fornia far beyond the Supreme Court's 





CHIEF JUSTICE TRAYNOR & COURT 
What is the fair, practical policy for today? 


mond E. Peters. Most important of all 
is the brilliant legal mind of Gibson's 
successor, Chief Justice Roger J. Tray- 
nor, 65. Traynor, says Illinois’ own dis- 
tinguished Justice Walter V. Schaefer, 
is “the nation’s No. | state judge.” 

As a Berkeley law student, Traynor 
simultaneously taught political science 
and edited the California Law Review. 
He graduated in 1927 with both Ph.D. 
and J.D. degrees. As a young tax ex- 
pert, he drafted many of California’s 
revenue laws while teaching at his alma 
mater: he served as deputy state al- 
torney general and became the state's 
first’ sales-tax administrator. In addi- 
tion, he helped draft the new Federal 
Revenue Act of 1938. 

Appointed to the California Supreme 
Court at 40, Traynor has since written 
775 opinions on every imaginable sub- 
ject: many of his 156 dissents later be- 
came U.S. Supreme Court doctrine. 
Traynor is aptly called “a law protes- 
sor’s judge”—he writes not only acute, 
balanced opinions but reams of schol- 
arly law-review articles as well. Most 
important, he is undaunted by the cau- 
tious rule of stare decisis (adhere to 


current doctrine that Northern school 
boards may or may not remedy de facto 
segregation, as they please. In a still 
unique state-court reading of the 14th 
Amendment, Gibson ruled in Jackson 
vy. Pasadena that California school 
boards can no longer merely refrain 
from discrimination. “It is up to the 
school boards,” he said, “to eliminate 
racial imbalance in schools regardless of 
its cause.” In 1963 Traynor spoke for 
his court in issuing another U.S. prece- 
dent: the idea that even non-negligent 
manufacturers now have “strict liabili- 
ty” to consumers injured by their de- 
fective products (TIME, Aug. 6). 

True Purposes. For decades, most 
states so neglected criminal justice that 
in recent years the U.S. Supreme Court 
has intervened with a vengeance. Pre- 
dictably, California is a bright excep- 
tion. Often in far-reaching opinions by 
Traynor, the California court has been 
among the first to modernize the legal 
definition of criminal insanity (1953), 


From left: Justices Louis H. Burke, Stanley 
Mosk, Paul Peek, Mathew ©. Tobriner, Ray 
mond FE. Peters, Traynor, Marshall F. Me 
Comb. 
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to hold that an indigent whose court- 
appointed lawyer has botched his job 
is entitled to a new trial (1963), to ring 
new safeguards around the use of co- 
defendant confessions at joint trials 
(1965). and to defy the odd Supreme 
Court rule that police may not seize 
“mere” evidence, such as incriminating 
letters, unless it is also the loot or tools 
of a crime, or the means of escape. 

In 1956 Traynor gave California an- 
other first when he ruled in People v. 
Riser that prosecutors ordinarily must 
allow defendants to “discover” (exam- 
ine) evidence to be used against them 
at the trial. Characteristically, Traynor 
went on to enlarge the discovery priv- 
ileges of prosecutors in 1961 (Jones v. 
Superior Court). Today, California 
probably tops all other states in liberal 
discovery rules. To deny such access, 
says Traynor, is “to lose sight of the 
true purpose of a criminal trial, to dis- 
cover the facts.” 

In 1942 Traynor held for the court 
that California courts need not follow 
the federal “exclusionary rule” that bars 
evidence gathered in violation of the 
Fourth Amendment guarantee against 
“unreasonable searches and seizures.” 
In 1955, however, Traynor forthrightly 
overruled himself in People v. Cahan, 
as the court imposed the exclusionary 
rule because “other remedies have com- 
pletely failed” to stop lawless police ac- 
tion. Six years later, the Supreme Court 
itself followed Cahan and applied the 
rule to all American criminal courts 
(Mapp v. Ohio). 

Significantly, it was Traynor who also 
eased the furor over Mapp by arguing 
in 1961 that the exclusionary rule 
should not be made retroactive. Its pur- 
pose, he noted, was to deter lawless 
police action from then on—not to help 
free prisoners who had been convicted 
on previously admissible evidence. Last 
year the Supreme Court followed pre- 
cisely that reasoning in Linkletter vy. 
Louisiana, which ruled out Mapp’s 
retroactivity. 

Key Essential. In the same pioneer- 
ing vein, Traynor suggested in 1961 
that a suspect is entitled to a lawyer 
as soon as the police are prepared to 
charge him. In 1964 the Supreme Court 
followed that path in Escobedo y. Illi- 
nois, the case that police now fear will 
eliminate all confessions. Indeed, Cali- 
fornia’s Justice Mathew Tobriner am- 
plified Escobedo last January by hold- 
ing for the court in People v. Dorado 
that police failure to advise a suspect of 
his rights to counsel and to silence voids 
his confession, even though he may not 
have asked for a lawyer. Last spring 
the Supreme Court let Dorado stand by 
refusing to review it. Meanwhile, in 
two other cases, the California court 
has ruled against making Escobedo 
retroactive. 

Not surprisingly, some California 
prosecutors and police chiefs take an 
exceedingly dim view of Traynor’s 
court, “All this emphasis on individual 
rights has made the work of law en- 
forcement more difficult and costly,” 
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complains Alameda (Oakland) Coun- 
ty’s veteran District Attorney Frank 
Coakley. By contrast. California Bar 
Association President John Sutro is a 
Traynor admirer. “You and I would like 
to see all crooks in jail,” says Sutro. “So 
would Chief Justice Traynor. But this 
is a government of law not men, and 
the maintenance of that essential is the 
difference between our government and 
tyranny.” It is, moreover, what makes 
a State court vital to U.S. law. “The real 
danger to law is not that judges may 
take off onward and upward,” says 
Chief Justice Traynor, “but that all too 
many of them have long since stopped 
dead in the tracks of their predecessors.” 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Reasonable Rape 

In Los Angeles, Francisco A. Her- 
nandez met a girl, dated her for several 
months and then had intercourse with 
her. Ilegal? Well, said Hernandez, she 
consented. Then why should the law 
care? 

The answer is that Hernandez was 
guilty of statutory rape—intercourse 
with a girl who is under the legal ; 
of consent. Hernandez went on trial. 
Predictably, he protested that he honest- 
ly believed his girl to have been over 
18, the California age of consent. But 
all the prosecution needed was that one 
damning fact—she was three months 
under 18. As a result, Hernandez was 
convicted, and faced up to 50 years 
in prison. 

Innocent Mind. What makes all this 
a current cause célébre in assorted law 
reviews is the fact that statutory rape 
is a rare anomaly in U.S. law. In most 
crimes, notes Omaha Lawyer Larry W. 
Myers in the Michigan Law Review, 
the prosecution must prove sens rea 
(the guilty mind), an ancient concept 
that includes criminal intent. Not so for 
statutory rape. An American may beat 
the rap by proving that he didn't do it, 
proving that the girl was of age—or 
(in Virginia) marrying her. In most 
cases, though, a claim that he honestly 
and reasonably believed that the girl 
was old enough simply will not do. 

Everyone agrees that statutory-rape 
laws are soundly aimed at protecting 
immature girls from seduction, says 
Myers. Indeed, modern permissiveness 
in feminine speech, dress and deport- 
ment may well make such laws all the 
more important. But what if the girl 
is experienced or deliberately lies about 
her age? Along with having no defense, 
argues Myers, a man contronts “un- 
realistically high” ages of consent in 
most states. Delaware, to be sure, sets 
the age at seven, but in most other 
states it ranges from 16 to 18—and up 
to 21 in Tennessee. For statutory rape, 
a man can get 30 years in Connecticut, 
99 vears in Montana, and life imprison- 
ment in Indiana. In 17 states, he faces 
death. 

New Realities. The point of Myers’ 
article is that all this may well be 
changed by the case of Francisco Her- 








nandez. Until he appealed to the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court (sce Courts), no 
U.S. court has ever permitted age- 
mistake as a defense against a charge 
of statutory rape. Hernandez, though, 
pointed to a California law that exoner- 
ates criminal acts committed “under 
an ignorance or mistake of fact which 
disproves any criminal intent.” Having 
recently applied that rule to bigamy, 
the California Supreme Court scrapped 
68 years of precedents and extended it 
still further in reversing Hernandez’s 
conviction. Chief Justice Roger Tray- 
nor added: “This is not to say that the 
granting of consent by even a sexually 
sophisticated girl known to be less than 
the statutory age is a defense. We hold 
only that, in the absence of a legislative 
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LAWYER MYERS 
What if she lies about her age? 


direction otherwise, a charge of statu- 
tory rape is defensible wherein a crim- 
inal intent is lacking.” 

Taking their cue from California, the 
legislatures of Illinois and New Mexico 
have since enacted laws providing age- 
mistake as a defense. Critic Myers also 
urges that strict liability be imposed 
only when the girl is under 13, an age 
when she “is just gaining the physi- 
cal capacity to engage in intercourse, 
but remains seriously deficient in com- 
prehension of the social, psychologi- 
cal, emotional and physical significance 
of sexuality.” 

When the girl is between 13 and 16, 
he argues, she may easily look and act 
16 or older, and the male should be 
allowed reasonable age-mistake unless 
he is more than four years her senior. 
“Finally,” says Myers, “consensual inter- 
course with females 16 and older should 
not be branded as rape.” If legislatures 
balk, he adds, “the courts themselves, 
as in Hernandez, should take the initia- 
tive and bring their decisions into line 
with social realities by recognizing the 
defense of reasonable mistake of age.” 
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Heard any interesting reports? 


Reports about some particular stock? Like to check them out? 


Any information we have is yours for the asking—no charge, 
or obligation either. 


Just fill in the name of the stock here 








and your telephone number here 


We'll contact you as soon as we can give you the kind of 
analytical information about that stock you have 
a right to expect from— 
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THE THEATER 


Tiny Albee 


Malcolm. The quest for a father, 
the spectral son, the possessive bitch- 
mother, the world as supreme castrater 
—these are themes, roles and patterns 
that have obsessed Edward Albee from 
the days of The Sandbox and The 
American Dream \o Virginia Woolf 
and Tiny Alice. In this adaptation of 
James Purdy’s novel Malcolm, he finds 
all his own vintage wines in another 
man’s cellar. The trouble is that these 
wine bottles are now empty, and the 
wind whistles over them all evening 
with a low, monotonous, deadly moan 

Malcolm (Matthew Cowles) is a 15- 
year-old who looks like frosting and is 
chock-full of Innocence. A kind of sa- 
tanic hotelier takes him in tow and dis- 








COWLES & WEST IN “MALCOLM” 
Whistling over empty wine bottles. 


patches him, like one of nature’s naivest 
bellboys, to the fetid rooms of earthly 
existence. Along the way, there is a se- 
ries of symbolic betrayals: by friend- 
ship (in the person of an ancient coot 
in a Confederate uniform); by wealth 
(in the form of an alcoholic hag and her 
fluttery entourage of butterfly boys); by 
art (as represented by a seedy writer- 
painter couple); and by sex in the 
nymphomaniacal guise of a torrid pop- 
swinger (Jennifer West). They kill Mal- 
colm with corruption. 

While the play has flickers of wit and 
moments of poignance, it is less a dra- 
ma than an exercise in computer pro- 
gramming. Albee has fed into it only 
such data as will produce the answer 
that this is the worst of all possible 
worlds. And just as Aldous Huxley 
spoke of “murderee” types, Malcolm is 
a corruptee—he invites corruption. He 
is dumb, passive and available, and he 
lacks all strength of purity. The healthy 
organism rejects disease; the pure spirit 
resists evil. As for the spectacle of the 
supine young Adonis having his flesh 
and heart beaked out by grotesque fe- 
male vultures, the ritual is overly famil- 
iar and more than a bit of a drag. 
Lolling in this effete bordello of his 
imagination, Albee achieved his first 
quick flop (seven performances) and 
his tiniest play. 
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You can’t get the whole picture in just a day or two. 


HIS is one of the toughest courses in the country. 
Because you can’t keep your eye on the ball. You 
look North and you see the Golden Gate Bridge. 
Look East and you'll see another bridge—seven miles 
long. Look behind you and you see the city itself. 

What’s so special about the city? 

Have you ever celebrated New Year’s Eve on January 
21st? Seen a storekeeper work an abacus faster than 
an adding machine? Shopped for dried sea horses? You 
can in Chinatown—the largest Chinese community out- 
side the Orient. 

Have you ever played bocce ball? Heard banjoes, Bizet 
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and the blues all in one block? Tasted Zuppa Inglese? 
(It’s a dessert, not a soup; and it’s English, not Italian.) 
You can in the restaurant and nightclub district of North 
Beach—San Francisco’s Latin Quarter 

These are just a few of the special things about San 
Francisco. So whether you plan to come on vacation— 
or to see the U.S. Open in June—may we make a sug- 
gestion? Plan to spend a week 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU 
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Would you use air freight extensively 
to deliver multi-ton equipment? 





Cameron Iron Works does, and provides 
complete service to six continents. 
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Photographed at Houston International Airport. 





Cameron Iron Works of Houston, 
Texas, uses air freight extensively to 
deliver oil well equipment all over the 
world. Fast, reliable jet air freight 
effectively supplements their world- 
wide complex of plants and ware- 
houses, enabling Cameron to deliver 
quickly any of the thousands of items 
needed by the international oil industry. 

Because Cameron equipment may 
be needed to handle a fire or ‘‘wild’’ 
well, the speed of jet freight can mean 
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customer savings well up into six fig- 
ures. In one instance, vital equipment 
was delivered halfway around the 
world just 40 hours after it was ordered. 

Cameron's experience shows again 
how air freight technology has given 
today’s businessman a new marketing 
concept that provides new distribution 
speed and flexibility, wins customers, 
and lifts profits. 

Isn't it time you checked what air 
freight can do for your company? For 
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further details, call your local air- 
line cargo sales office, cargo agent 
or forwarder. 


United 
Aircraft 


EAST HARTFORD, CONN. 06108 


United Aircrait advances air freight tech 
nology with the 


nd manutacture of 
vironmental and 
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Fear no longer haunts this road. 
Rock salt has banished the snow... 
and will keep ice from forming. 
Oy ar lime:teme Comet ts 

That’s why men who keep 

the safest highways trust Sterling. 


Homemakers trust pure Sterling, too. 
It’s the sterling you use every day. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
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RELIGION 





THEOLOGY 
Situation Ethics: 


Between Law & Love 

To the classical Christian moralist, 
the teachings of the church are moral 
imperatives that apply always and ev- 
erywhere to men faced with an ethical 
decision. To the modern-day existen- 
tialist, all guidelines are irrelevant; he 
argues that any authentic decision must 
arise spontaneously from man’s inner 
sense of what the moment demands. To- 
day, a number of Christian theologians 
expound a third way—halfway between 
the two previous paths—which they call 
“situation” or “contextual” ethics. 

“Situation ethics” is rapidly gaining 
ground in U.S. divinity schools as a 
way of systematic thinking about moral- 
ity, and it claims an impressive array 
of advocates. In Europe it has found a 
home in the thinking of Karl Barth, 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Rudolf Bultmann. 
Its chief American exponents include 
Paul Lehmann of Union Theological 
Seminary, James Gustafson of Yale, 
and Joseph Fletcher of the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, Mass. 
In a recent issue of Commonweal, and 
in a book called Situation Ethics that 
Westminster will publish this spring, 
Fletcher offers a lively, readable de- 
fense and definition of this way to moral 
decision. 

Principles as Tools. Fletcher argues 
that situation ethics avoids the pitfalls 
of other approaches to morality. In 
both the natural-law morality of Ro- 
man Catholics and the scriptural law 
of Protestantism, he argues, principles 
become inflexible and “obedience to 
prefabricated ‘rules of conduct’ is more 
important than freedom to make re- 
sponsible decisions.” On the other hand, 
the antinomian, or nonprincipled, ap- 
proach of the existentialists leads to 
anarchy and to moral decisions that 
are “random, unpredictable, erratic, 
quite anomalous.” 

The situationist agrees with Bonhoef- 
fer, the anti-Nazi Lutheran pastor who 
decided that it was his Christian duty 
to join the plot on Hitler's life, that 
“principles are only tools in the hand 
of God, soon to be thrown away as un- 
serviceable.” In the vast majority of in- 
stances, Fletcher believes, the principle 
will probably apply. Yet by refusing to 
acknowledge absolutes, the situationist 
can defend, for example, the World 
War II concentration-camp doctor who 
saved the lives of 3,000 Rumanian Jew- 
ish women by secretly performing abor- 
tions on them. Had she not done so, 
they would have been killed simply be- 
cause they were pregnant. Attacking 
abortion, the legalist would say that 
acts are good or bad in themselves; 
the situationists would say that they 
take on moral value only in relation 
to circumstances. 


Situation ethics does admit to one 
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absolute: love. In any moral decision, 
Fletcher argues, the key question is: 
“What does God’s love demand of me 
in this particular situation?” By stress- 
ing the demand of love, situation ethics 
is at once more lenient and more 
stringent than law morality. It can com- 
mand hard decisions as well as easy 
ones—acceptance of martyrdom, for 
example, when law morality would per- 
mit surrender or compromise. It can 
also say that certain acts are immoral 
which law ethics would consider tech- 
nically valid. To the situationist, says 
Fletcher, “even a transient sex liaison, 
if it has the elements of caring, of ten- 
derness and selfless concern, is better 
than a mechanical, egocentric exercise 
of conjugal ‘rights’ between two uncar- 
ing or antagonistic marriage partners.” 
Playing the Game. Situation ethics 
has been sharply attacked by Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics alike. Presi- 
dent David Hubbard of California's 
Fuller Theological Seminary complains 





A MORAL DECISION 
Only in context are acts good or bad. 


that “we can talk ourselves into a lot of 
things in the name of love unless we 
have some ground rules to play the 
game.” Princeton's Paul Ramsey argues 
that traditional Christian moral princi- 
ples are authoritative and that “how we 
do what we do is as important as our 
goals.” In 1956 the Holy Office con- 
demned situation ethics for Roman 
Catholics as an illicit brand of subjec- 
tivism. Attacking Fletcher's presentation 
in} Commonweal, Dominican Theo- 
logian Herbert McCabe argues that the 
new morality has no criteria to distin- 
guish love from what is really self-inter- 
est. “How do you know that what you 
are doing is loving?” he asks. McCabe 
also charges that situationism fails to 
consider that man is always acting with- 
in a community that cannot exist with- 
out law. 

Fletcher argues that his approach is 
applicable to social policy and is no 
different from that of Jesus, who re- 
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jected the complexities of Jewish law 
and reduced his own ethical teaching 
to a twofold command to love God and 
neighbor, Situationism, claims Fletcher, 
is also implicit in the thought of such 
formative Christian thinkers as Augus- 
tine (“Love with care and then what 
you will, do”) and Luther, who stated: 
“When the law impels one against love, 
it should no longer be a law.” He feels 
that situationism, new or old, “is a re- 
flection in the field of ethics of the 
pragmatic, open-minded thinking which 
is characteristic of an age of experi- 
mentation, inquiry and question-asking.” 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


No More Novenas? 

“Acres of old maids” (as one priest 
puts it) have loved the novena—the Ro- 
man Catholic prayer service, usually of- 
fered once a week in the evening in 
honor of a saint or the Virgin Mary. 
Now the novena seems to be dying. 
Next month the magazine Novena 
Notes, published by the Servite Fathers 
to promote novenas to Our Sorrowful 
Mother, will suspend publication 
because there is no real demand 
for it. “The novena is no longer 
very popular,” say the editors. 
“In fact, attendance has fallen 
to a perilous low mark,” 

The word novena comes from 
the Latin word for nine, and 
originally meant a nine-day cy- 
cle of Masses said for the repose 
of a dead person's soul. Grad- 
ually it evolved into a prayer 
service in which people asked 
a favorite saint to plead their 
cause in heaven. In modern 
times, many novenas became 
perpetual—conducted weekly in 
churches throughout the year. 
The most popular were dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary un- 
der a variety of names such as 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help or 
Our Sorrowful Mother. 

In the U,S., novenas reached 
a peak of popularity during the Depres- 
sion and World War II; in New Or- 
leans, for example, nearly 30,000 people 
jammed the streets for Perpetual Help 
novenas at two adjacent churches. Now 
Novena Notes’ circulation is down from 
a peak of 600,000 to 50,000, and the 
number of churches offering Our Sor- 
rowlful Mother novenas has dropped in 
five years from 872 to 115. 

Priests have a number of explanations 
for the decline: competition from tele- 
vision, introduction of evening Mass, 
the florid and old-fashioned tone of 
most novena prayers, which are aimed 
at Mary rather than Christ. But the 
deeper reason is that the Vatican Coun- 
cil’s liturgical reforms have given Cath- 
olics an opportunity to participate ac- 
tively at Mass, thus making it vastly 
more meaningful than the novena as an 
expression of their faith. Says one Bos- 
ton priest: “The Mass has taken over— 
thank God.” 
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MODERN 
LIVING 


FASHION 
Goodbye Jackie, Hello Amanda! 


There's nothing exclusive about the 
electorate; it is made up of society 
editors, socialites, columnists and dress 
designers across the U.S. and Canada 
—in fact, just about anybody who 
writes in for a ballot. But their votes 
establish the pecking order among the 
world’s best-dressed women. And last 
week, as the New York Couture Group 
promoted Jacqueline Kennedy to tran- 
sient immortality as a member of the 
Fashion Hall of Fame, the voters filled 
Jackie’s No, | spot with an all but 
unknown Manhattan socialite, 22-year- 
old Amanda Mortimer Burden. 

Peers’ Delight. Well, actually, not all 
that unknown, Vogue last month de- 
voted four pages to Photographer Irving 
Penn's black-and-white studies of fine- 
boned, long-tressed Amanda from the 
shoulders up, and last year gave eight 
pages in color, titled “The Young Joy- 
ous Life,” to Amanda and her 23-year- 
old Harvard and Columbia Law School 
student husband, S. Carter Burden Jr. 
For in the judgment of her peers, 
Amanda is a delight. A stepdaughter of 
CBS President William Paley, her 
mother is Babs Paley, one of Boston's 
famous Cushing sisters, herself on the 
best-dressed list for years and a mem- 
ber of the Hall of Fame. 

But none of this prepared Amanda 
for the shock. She was just out of bed 
and barely into her morning paper in 
her Manhattan apartment at the Dakota 
(same floor as Jason Robards and Lau- 
ren Bacall) when she spotted her name 
in boldface. Down dropped her paper 
and her aplomb. 

“Why,” she gasped, “did they put me 
on top of their list? I don’t go to Paris 
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MRS. PALEY & NO. 1 DAUGHTER 
Mother did it differently. 
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GALANOS 


NORELL 


GALANOS 


For those who go black tie. 


to buy my dresses. I buy them off the 
rack at Bendel’s.”” Had she learned any 
secrets from her mother? “None at 
all. We are completely different,” said 
Amanda, who thinks white is her best 
nighttime color, likes fake jewelry and 
textured stockings. 

Labeled Kookie. “If you'd asked my 
mother who Balenciaga was,” said the 
other surprise winner, Broadway's Bar- 
bra Streisand, who showed up in eighth 
place,* “she would have thought it was 
a grocery store in Brooklyn.” Nor had 
Barbra (Time cover, April 10, 1964) 
got there by the Bendel route: she de- 
signs her own clothes—a golden sable 
coat with a middy collar, a green bro- 
cade suit of the same material as her 
bedroom walls and, for accessories, old 
beaded bags with real jewel clasps and 
new shoes with old buckles. The Cou- 
ture Group liked it, cited her “extraor- 
dinary individuality and infallible fash- 
ion instinct.” Sighed Barbra. “Now life 
will be so much less frustrating. I've 
been labeled with the kookie image for 
So long.” 


The Long & the Short of It 


The invitation reads BLACK TIE. So 
much for what the man wears. But even 
if his wife is on the best-dressed list, she 
will still call up her friends to find out 
how they are going to play the shin 
game—covered or exposed? Now two 
top American designers, Norman No- 
rell and Jimmy Galanos, have trotted 
out their spring collections. And what 
is the new trend? Short, says Norell. 
Long, says Galanos. 

Norell’s gowns are more than short; 





Others in the top ten: 2) Mrs. Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt, 3) Mrs. Wyatt Cooper 
(Gloria Vanderbilt), 4) Mrs. Giancarlo Uzi 
elli (Anne Ford) and Mrs. Stavros Niarchos 
(Charlotte Ford), paired “because their tastes 
are identical,’ 5) Mrs. Joseph P. Kennedy, 


6) Mrs. Kirk Douglas, 7) Mrs. Angus Ogilvy 
(Princess Alexandra of Kent), 9) Mrs 
Charles Engelhard, 10) Mrs. William Me 


Cormick Blair (wife of the U.S. Ambassador 
to the Philippines), 


they're shapeless. One after another, his 
models whirled around in shifts that 
barely exposed a single curve between 
neck bone and kneecap. Still, the dresses 
looked classically elegant. Some were 
pastel-colored, with a wide band of 
bugle beads on cuffs and hems; others 
were made entirely of beads in gay, 
candy-colored stripes, “Long gowns are 
old-fashioned,” he explained. “Why 
should women wear skirts above the 
Knees in daytime and sweep the floors 
at night?” 

Norell did not stop there. After all, 
if one can wear a nightshirt to a mu- 
seum Opening, why not pajamas to a 
dinner party or discothéque? Made of 
loosely fitting silk crepe, his pj's are the 
last word in fancy pants, come either in 
solid pastel shades or striking two-tone 
jester designs. For those who want to 
dazzle as well as dance, he proposes 
black beaded pajamas, finished off with 
a fringe at the ankle. 

To Galanos, such informality is un- 
thinkable. “Women want to put on long 
gowns,” he points out. “What else can 
give them that special gala feeling? 
Who wants to go to a formal dance in 
the same-length dress she wears all 
day?” To create that special feeling, 
Galanos depended largely on chiffon 
and sex. Taking a cue from the new 
bathing suits, he draped nude chiffon 
across deeply plunging necklines or 
stretched it tantalizingly across back or 
midriff. Some of the tops were too brief 
even to hide a bra, and the models had 
nothing to rely on but moral support. 


RECREATION 
Off-Season Soundings 


There was the familiar forest of sails 
fluttering from aluminum masts, the 
spinnakers billowing out with the help 
of nearby fans, and the dinghies bobbing 
in pools of water as gangs of urchins 
swarmed over the luxury yachts to ogle 
the bulkhead-to-bulkhead carpeting and 
built-in barbecue grills. But potential 
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buyers at Manhattan’s 56th National 
Boat Show were most interested in the 
small boats, the fastest-selling items in a 
sport that has 8,000,000 devotees and 
annual sales of $2.6 billion 

Stability, light weight and low cost 
are the small boatman’s criteria. In din- 
ghies, Chapman Yates leads the fleet 
with its new 8&-ft. 3-in. Hydro-Pram, 
available for either sail ($465) or out- 
board ($250). Because of a thick bot- 
tom layer of polyurethane foam, it will 
not capsize with a 145-lb. boy standing 
on its gunwale, nor sink when filled 
with water and two beefy men. Total 
weight: 90 Ibs. Lighter still is the 10-ft. 
4-in. Swift, George O’Day’s bid for a 
slice of the sailboard market. Only 80 
Ibs., the Swift $250, features a 
self-bailing cockpit and toeholds for 
hiking out. 

For those who want to go right over 
the side, there are water skis and more 
than enough power to pull them, Even 
River houseboat is equipped 
with twin engines, which push the poky 
hull up to 30 m.p.h. Buehler Corp. ex- 
hibits its Bolero with water-jet propul- 
sion that can make 44 m.p.h. Even 
closer to being airborne is Water Spyder 
Marine Ltd.'s first hydrofoil pleasure 
craft. Twelve feet overall and priced at 
$970, it can ride up onto its foils in sec- 
onds, tow a skier at close to 40 m.p.h 

Most fascinating innovation is the wa- 
ter skier’s first: do-it-yourselfer, Roto- 
motive Industries’ Ski-Craft ($795). It 
consists of a 24-h.p mounted 
on a streamlined flotation raft that pulls 
along the skier at the end of 8-ft.-long 
handles. The skier controls the speed 
with a hand throttle; if he takes a spill, 
this releases the throttle. stopping the 
engine and bringing the craft to a halt 
within a few feet. 

The industry is even going under wa- 
ter to find new sales. Evinrude recently 
introduced the $279 Aquanaut. a gaso- 
line engine that floats in its own air- 
filled life ring, pumps compressed, fil- 
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MOTORCYCLISTS WITH COFFIN 
“Mother” was so righteous. 


tered air through two 25-ft. hoses down 
to masks worn by aquanauts below. Not 
only does it free the serious diver from 
cumbersome, expensive scuba tanks but, 
plopped over the side of a boat, it lets 
the yachtsman get to the bottom of any 
problem he might have—even if it’s 
only barnacles. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Requiem for an Angel 

Greeks burned their dead heroes on 
great funeral pyres; Vikings launched 
their mourned leaders seaward in great 
ships. What funeral rites should assist 
a leather-jacketed motorcycle chieftain 
of California’s hell-raising Hell's Angels 
to his grave? The problem arose last 
week alter James T. Miles, 30, died in 
a head-on collision between his motor- 
cycle and a truck in Oakland, Calif. 

Not that Miles had been a very great 
chief. He was only the former leader of 





SKI-CRAFT AT THE BOAT SHOW 
For those who go overboard. 
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Sacramento's Hell's Angels, a branch 
of the Los Angeles organization. When 
the state attorney general cracked 
down on their rampaging rallies, Miles 
protested, “The spread about 
our wild sex and marijuana parties,” 
he said, “are exaggerated. If we even 
tried, the cops might swoop down and 
bust it up. They harass us, they spread 
lies and call us bad seeds.” Then last 
May he hauled down the Sacramento 
Angels’ emblem—a death’s-head wear- 
ing a helmet and wings—and departed 
for Oakland to seek “a better life,” free 
from “police harassment.” 

Briefly he surfaced this fall when he 
was arrested, along with three other 
Angels, and accused of raping two 
teen-age girls—charges that were later 
dropped. The newspaper announcement 
after his fatal accident said simply, 
“Friends are respectfully invited to at- 
tend the funeral services,” but it be- 
came a rallying cry. Into Sacramento 
roared nearly 300 motorcyclists, includ 
ing such normally dissident groups as 
the Hangmen, Crossmen, Gladiators, 
Falcons, Thunderbirds, Mofos and Ma 
rauders, In homage, all wore their club 
insignia; many sported earrings, Ger- 
man Iron Crosses and Nazi swastikas 

But for all the turnout ol 
mourners were a somber, 
“We called him ‘Mother, ” explained a 
fellow cyclist. “He was so righteous 
Any time there was a party, he was the 
first one there and the last to leave.” 
When the “chicks” in leather boots and 


Stories 


cops. the 


sober lot 


dark tights, usually proud of their 
toughness, saw the open casket with 
Miles’s “colors,” a sleeveless jacket 


bearing the Hell’s Angels’ emblem, they 
Only after the funeral oration, 
when the coffin was placed in the 
hearse. did the sound that Miles lived 
and died by suddenly deafen the by- 
standers as the cortege gunned its way 
to the ceme “We wanted to see 
he got a proper burial,” explained one 
sorrowing Angel. “Mother would have 
wanted it this way.” 


sobbed 
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. THOMAS & WIFE 
The Italians love me. 


OPERA 


For Humanity 

In Germany, Jess Thomas is known 
as a jugendlicher Heldentenor. Put lit- 
erally, it means young heroic tenor 
Put according to Thomas, it means that 
he has “the heroic amount of guts” 
needed to sing Wagnerian roles. Put in 
the U.S., it means that Thomas is the 
first and most notable of what appears 
to be a new stable of American helden- 
tenors: men with the projection of a 
foghorn, the endurance of a marathon 
cyclist and the range of an ICBM. Most 
have an ego to match 

Jess Thomas scores high on all counts, 
as he proved last week singing the role 
of Radames in the Metropolitan Opera 
production of Aida. His military garb 
amply revealed his impressive dimen- 
sions (which he will recite like a cover 
girl: “Six feet three inches, 200 pounds, 
49-inch chest, 32-inch waist’), plus a 
pair of legs that the Italians rank with 
those of Tenor Franco (“Golden 
Calves”) Corelli. Thomas’ voice was 
stamped with virility—clear, sturdy, se- 
curely focused, with a rich lyrical quali- 
ty that is unusual among heldentenors. 
While his acting tends toward the hand- 
clasped-to-heart school, his he-man stat- 
ure and curly black locks make him one 
of opera’s most commanding figures. 

Taking the Plunge. Thomas has not 
yet graduated into the ranks of the full- 
fledged heldentenor. Basically, this re- 
quires a voice with the coloring of a 
baritone and the range of a tenor. Un- 
like the bel canto tenor who must em- 
ploy vocal embroidery, the heldentenor 
must possess the raw power and endur- 
ance to sing the weightiest and longest 
roles in opera. The supreme tests are 
Wagner's Tristan and Siegfried, which 
require 65 and 90 minutes respectively, 
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as compared, say, with the 22 minutes 
for Tosca, Lauritz Melchior, the last 
great heldentenor, did not attempt Tris- 
tan until he was 39. Thomas, now 38, 
figures that his voice will be ready in 
about three years. 

Born of Welsh parentage in Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., Thomas preoc- 
cupied from childhood with the notion 
of “doing something for humanity.’ 
This, he says, led him to major in psy- 
chology at the University of Nebraska, 
then to a job as a high school counselor 
in Oregon. “I was tremendously suc- 
cessful in my field,” he confesses. He 
was at Stanford, working for a doc- 
torate, when a voice teacher heard him 
sing in a university production. The 
teacher encouraged him to take voice 
lessons, and after four years of study 
Thomas decided to take the plunge. At 
the advanced (for opera) age of 30, 
he left the U.S. to join the Baden State 
Theater in Karlsruhe, Germany. 

Group Therapy. In the beginning, his 
career was more soap than grand opera; 
for the first year he and his wife Bettye, 
a former model, lived in the laundry 
room of an apartment house and sub- 
sisted on a diet of potatoes. At length 
he got a chance in 1961 to sing at the 
Bayreuth Festival, home of the helden- 
tenor, where he was hailed as a “flaw- 
less” Parsifal. Last year he became one 
of the few U.S. tenors ever to sing at 
Milan’s La Scala opera house. “The 
Italians,” he explains simply, “love me.” 

As for doing something for the rest 
of humanity, Thomas’ wife explains that 
now, through singing, “he helps hun- 
dreds of people at one time. He has a 
life-giving element.” Thomas can only 
agree. He says that his psychology train- 
ing helps him to analyze a role and 
develop that special “heart-to-heart pro- 
jection.” As a further aid in group mu- 
sicotherapy, Thomas designs many of 
his own costumes (as well as his wife's 
wardrobe): “That way I portray the 
role not only musically but also stylis- 
tically. You can’t express yourself if 
you're wearing a costume meant for a 
five-foot, six-inch tenor.” He likes to 
practice his hobby on the days of a 
performance because, he says, “it helps 
me keep my mouth shut. And that’s 
important.” 


AUDIENCES 


Let Them Eat Bananas 

“Painters paint on canvas,” Conduc- 
tor Leopold Stokowski once lectured 
an unruly “We paint our 
tone pictures on silence. Only you can 
supply that.” 

But they never do. In fact, when the 
house lights go down on a concert to- 
day, it is often the audience that strikes 
up the overture. It is a kind of barn- 
yard symphonette. The Hummer and 
the Time Beater serve as the rhythm 


was 


audience. 


MUSIC 












section; the Cellophane Crinkler and 
the Program Rattler handle the solos 
In the percussion section, the principal 
performers are the Bracelet Jangler 
and the Premature Clapper, while spe- 
cial effects are contributed by the 
Knuckle Cracker and the Watch Wind- 
er. The Coughers’ Chorale is directed 
by the Dry-Throated, Red-Nosed Hack- 
er, whose feeblest lead always gets a re- 
sounding antiphonal response. The en- 
tire performance is choreographed by 
Fidgeter, produced and upstaged by 
that notorious team of Latecomer and 
Earlyleaver. 

Shattered Mood. Lumped together, 
they are the Intruders, the most ill 


mannered group ever to plague U.S 
concert halls and opera houses—and 


they seem to be more prevalent today 
than ever before. One theory is that 
they are the illegitimate offspring of 
the cultural explosion. Another is that 
audiences are exposed to so much classi- 
cal music today that they have grown 
calluses on their manners. Whatever the 
cause, the intruders are multiplying, and 
nothing short of muzzles and_ strait- 
jackets seems likely to deter them. In 
general, Manhattan audiences are the 
least’ respectful, Chicago's the most 
punctual, Philadelphia’s the least ex- 
citable, Boston's the best behaved. Sniffs 
one Boston Symphony official: “We 
mind our manners whether on the street 
or in Symphony Hall.” 

The worst intruders are the latecom- 
ers. Most concert halls today refuse to 
seat late arrivals until there is a logical 
break in the music. In Manhattan, as 
much as 15% of an audience, elbows 
at the ready, will come clomping down 
the aisle between movements of a sym- 
phony. Complains one critic: “A lis- 
tener’s mood is broken—no, shattered 
—when he is removed from the tonal 
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LATECOMERS AT THE MET 
Beware the Red-Nosed Hacker. 
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world that has just been established. 
And just because some inconsiderate 
couple felt like dawdling over their cof- 
fee.” To teach latecomers a_ lesson, 
Stokowski once had his musicians wan- 
der idly off- and onstage while playing 
a Mozart symphony. Another time he 
turned to the audience and conduct- 
ed the coughers: “All right, cough!” 
he commanded. “I want a rhythmic 
cough! Make it louder!” 

Mute Fruit. Classical Guitarist An- 
drés Segovia recently stopped a_per- 
formance in Chicago, whipped out an 
enormous handkerchief, and honked 
and wheezed along with the audience. 
Jascha Heifetz prefers the withering 
glare or, if things get too bad, depar- 
ture. The late Sir Thomas Beecham 
was even less subtle, once whirled on 
the podium and roared: “Shut up, you 
fools!” 

As for the dreaded cellophane crin- 
Kler, critics recommend that mute fruit 
—something nice and quiet like ba- 
nanas—should be sold at intermissions 
instead of candy, Conductor Eugene 
Ormandy, who has been jolted from 
his sleep by a radiator whistling off- 
key, recently requested that women 
check their dangly bracelets before en- 
tering the concert hall. It would not be 
so bad, reports New York Times Critic 
Harold Schonberg, if “all the bracelets 
weren't differently pitched.” Schonberg 
is also bugged by serious types who lug 
music scores to the performance. They 
turn their pages in unison and sound 
“like a bunch of locusts going through 
a wheatfield.” To help separate him- 
self from such extraneous noises, one 
Manhattan concertgoer cups two pro- 
grams to his ears. 

The audience-participation show, 
Suggests Metropolitan Opera Director 
Rudolf Bing, is the result of “a general 
deterioration of manners everywhere, 
spurred by the Beatles and similar crea- 
tures.” He should know. Met audiences 
often seem better suited for Ringo than 
Rossini. They stroll in (often well be- 
yond the 8 p.m. curtain) and out dur- 
ing a performance like browsers at a 
rummage sale. Indeed, they tend to 
sample rather than to sit through an 
opera. Some members of the Metro- 
politan Opera Club, an exclusive group 
of 100 leading citizens, pop into their 
special boxes long enough to hear their 
favorite aria, then float out to the bar. 
When Joan Sutherland sang Lucia di 
Lammermoor l\ast season, the audience 
stayed to see her death scene and then 
fled in droves, leaving the poor tenor 
to suffer through his death scene all but 
unattended. The Met is also infested 
with claques, leather-lunged gangs of 
professional cheerleaders who are hired 
by a performer to whoop it up after 
every aria he sings. They are bother- 
some, but not half so bad as one late- 
comer who recently straight-armed her 
way into a front-row seat and jostled 
Conductor Georges Prétre with such a 
shattering blow that he had to stop the 
music and begin again. 
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Deluxe 4-track stereo and monaural tape recorder Model TR200S 


Magnavox solid-state stereo tape center— 
complete, compact...a superb “sound studio” 


Here’s a magnificent tape system you can enjoy at home or away. 
Audiophile or amateur, you'll prize its versatility and superb high 
fidelity. Advanced solid-state circuitry (no tubes) for rugged reliability. 
Complete flexibility with 4 input and 4 output jacks. Superimpose 
and monitor switches. 4 high efficiency speakers, 2 VU meters, 2 dy- 
namic mikes, many other outstanding features. Other tape recorders 
at your Magnavox Dealer (listed in Yellow Pages) from only $59.90. 
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GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
The Mess in FDA 


There was no lack of problems in 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare when John W. Gardner 
took over last August. But the biggest 
mess facing the new Secretary was in 
the Food and Drug Administration, the 
agency responsible for the purity and 
safety of the food, medicines and cos- 
metics that Americans buy. The mess 
had been building for decades while the 
agency rocked along, a cozy bureau 
for career men whose ambitions were 
as limited as their powers. Though there 
have been marked improvements since 
World War II, what Gardner inherited 
was an agency that had lagged far be- 
hind its fast-growing responsibilities. 

Growth Spurts. In 1938, at the start 
of the wonder-drug era, FDA was given 
broader powers after a sloppy prepara- 
tion of sulfanilamide killed 107 people. 
But the sulfas were only the first of sev- 
eral families of potent drugs developed 
by inventive chemists working with 
imaginative physicians. And the high 
tide of new drugs was arriving at a 
time when the food industry, which 
gives FDA 70% of its work, had begun 
its own technical revolution with new 
preservatives, additives, and other 
chemicals. The agency did not have 
nearly enough manpower to do a thor- 
ough job, nor was its prestige enough 
to attract men of the necessary scien- 
tific skill. Meanwhile, both the drug in- 
dustry and organized medicine, which 
had resources and skills, felt that they 
could shoulder the principal responsi- 
bility for policing drugs and drug dis- 
pensing and should be regulated as little 
as possible. But in both the industry 
and the profession there was a minority 
of careless, unethical operators from 
whom the public had to be guarded. 

FDA got a shot of growth hormone 
in 1962 with the Kefauver-Harris law, 
which made the agency responsible for 
the efficacy as well as the safety of new 
drugs. But growth (from 800 employees 
and a $5,000,000 budget in 1955 to 
4.400 and $53 million today) also 
meant growing pains. FDA was ill or- 
ganized and ill housed—some of its 
most vital scientific work had to be 
done in a made-over garage. Worse, 
many of its difficulties were homemade. 

Its officials could not get along with 
those in the National Institutes of 
Health, though they clearly had many 
interests in common. They could not 
even get along among themselves. 
Things looked up for a while after Dr. 
Frances O. Kelsey became a_ heroine 
for keeping thalidomide off the U.S. 
market, and after Dr. Joseph F. Sadusk 
Jr., with a good record as a medical ed- 
ucator and a practicing physician, took 
over as head of FDA's Bureau of Med- 
icine (TiME, March 13, 1964). But now 
the Kelsey faction is warring on Sadusk, 
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MEDICINE 


WALTER DENNETT 


LARRICK 


GODDARD & KELSEY 
Many difficulties, often homemade. 


who is also the target of Representative 
Lawrence H. Fountain’s Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee. 

Last winter, Commissioner George P. 
Larrick, an up-through-the-ranks man, 
decided that he had had enough and 
asked to be retired (a year before he 
needed to), Soon, so did two other top 
officials; six key spots are now vacant. 

Law & Duty. Personalities and minor 
issues aside, the crucial debate in and 
around FDA centers on the question: 
How shall it discharge its duty to pro- 
tect the public against useless or dan- 
gerous drugs? There can be no simple 
answer because the law, and therefore 
the duty, have changed almost as fast 
as drugs have changed. 

The sharpest division is over how 
hard FDA shou'd bear down on drug 
safety. Dr. Sadusk was at first expected 
to favor strict enforcement. But he is 
convinced that practicing physicians 
should be free to make their own 
choices from among many available 
drugs, all of which have some degree of 
danger. His opponents now accuse him 
of betraying the public interest in favor 
of protecting the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers. Some recent examples of ac- 
tion, inaction and disputed decisions: 
> SULFAS. FDA last week announced 
that it was requiring new labeling on 
two long-acting sulfa drugs marketed 
by three firms,” “to warn against rare 
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Sulfadimethoxine (Roche's Madribon) and 
sulfamethoxypyridazine (Lederle’s Kynex and 
Parke, Davis’ Midicel). 








cases of a severe and sometimes fatal 
side effect,” a blistering and ulceration 
known as the Stevens-Johnson syndrome. 
There have been 81 reported U.S. cases 
“associated” with the drugs, with 16 
deaths, eleven among children. There 
have been relatively fewer such cases 
and no U.S. deaths ascribed to the 
short-acting sulfas, which have to be 
taken four, to six times a day. FDA 
“hawks,” who favor drastic action, want- 
ed to pull the long-acting sulfas off the 
market on the grounds that the short- 
acting drugs are equally effective and 
are safer. Congressional committee 
spokesmen and other Sadusk foes, who 
have been leaking confidential FDA doc- 
uments to selected newsmen, accuse 
Sadusk of a) having dragged his feet 
for at least a year before taking any 
action, und b) having watered down 
the final action to a mere label warning 
that use of shorter-acting sulfas “should 
be considered” before the long-acting 
are employed. 
» ANTI-NAUSEFA PILLS. Meclizine (Pfi- 
zer’s Bonine) “is highly effective,” says 
its manufacturer, “for the control of 
nausea and vomiting of pregnancy,” as 
well as for motion sickness. Cyclizine 
(Burroughs Wellcome’s Marezine) is 
widely prescribed for pregnant women, 
though the company does not specifical- 
ly recommend it for them. European 
doctors said that some women who took 
the pills later bore malformed babies. 
Last January, Dr. Sadusk agreed that 
pregnant women should not take these 
drugs, then promptly reversed himself. 
Not until October did he approve a 
label warning: “Not for use by women 
who are pregnant or who may possibly 
become pregnant”—even though he is 
not convinced that they are effective 
against nausea, 
> CHLORAMPHENICOL. For |S years FDA 
has struggled with the problem of how 
to label and whether to restrict the use 
of this antibiotic (Parke, Davis’ Chloro- 
mycetin). It is unquestionably the best 
drug against half a dozen uncommon 
diseases and a few medical conditions 
that should be treated in hospitals. But 
it is often prescribed to avert the after- 
effects of a common cold, for which it 
is useless and also dangerous, because it 
may cause death from anemia, 

New Life. It took Secretary Gardner 
a long time to find a man with the right 
credentials to attack such problems as 
these and try to put FDA‘s house in or- 
der. Last week he announced his choice: 
Dr. James Lee Goddard, 42, whose most 
recent duty has been as an assistant sur- 
geon general of the U.S. Public Health 
Service and chief of its famed disease 
detective branch, the Communicable 
Disease Center. Earlier he did a good 
job while on loan as surgeon to the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. What he wants of 
Goddard, said Gardner, is to “give this 
agency a new burst of life.” ; 

It needs it, and Dr. Goddard will 
need all the administrative skill he has 
already shown—and more—to fulfill his 
assignment, 
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The Hertz girl as seen by: 





Her Mother. 





Herself. Her Customers. 


When our customers look at a Hertz girl and see a car, that's a If your flight happens to be fogged in and you land late, we 


compliment. It means they're taking us, our cars, and our serv- make sure the car you reserved is there. Waiting. No matter 
ice for granted. what time it is. 
Which means we can’t take anything for granted. That's our job. And if we're doing it right, nobody is supposed 
We have to do everything humanly possible to make sure the to notice us. 
new Ford or other car you rent from us is as perfect as it can be. But you try to tell that to a pretty girl. 
That’s not all. Harder still. Try telling it to her mother. 


HERTZ 


RENT ACAR 
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Let Hertz put you in the driver's seat. (Isn't that where you belong?) 
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UNIVERSITIES 


A Container to Fit the Contained 
In leadership and innovation, four 
U.S. schools of education stand out: 
Harvard, Stanford, Chicago and Co- 
lumbia Teachers. Of the four, the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education 
is currently taking the boldest meas- 
ures to cope with education's imponder- 
able future. A year-long, soul-searching 
study recently examined the school’s 
aims and responsibilities—and last week 
the school dedicated a new building in 
which, as Architect William W. Caudill 
put it, “the container fits the contained.” 
The new Roy Edward Larsen Hall is 
named for a former president of the 


conflicting terms already applied to the 
building: “Mosque modern, modern me- 
dieval, warm, cold, beautiful, nauseat- 
ing, traditional, original, a genial robot, 
and an IBM card in 3-D.” 

Saved from Scrapping. The new 
building befits a school probing new ap- 
proaches to the teaching of teachers 
and the edification of educators. Opened 
in 1920, the school has long been scat- 
tered about the Harvard campus. It 
lingered in a state so lowly, compared 
with such Harvard professional schools 
as law and medicine, that President 
James B. Conant considered scrapping 
it in the mid-"30s. He kept it, however, 
and in 1948 appointed Francis Keppel, 
then 32 (now Assistant Secretary for 
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LARSEN SPEAKING AT DEDICATION® 
Seeking the right mix between detachment and commitment. 


Harvard Board of Overseers, a member 
of the first White House Conference on 
Education, and organizer of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools—a “kind of symbol of the 
lay person who has been concerned for 
the future of education,” as Harvard 
President Nathan Pusey put it at the 
dedication.* Architecturally, the build- 
ing’s distinction is its flexibility. Such 
immovable objects as stairs, elevators 
and ventilating shafts are arranged 
along the outer walls, leaving unob- 
structed central floor space on its eight 
levels so that inner partitions can be 
shifted at will. A few small outer win- 
dows provide uniquely framed views of 
Cambridge. Caudill, a Houston archi- 
tect, delighted last week in reciting the 


Larsen, 66 (Harvard, 21), was Time's first 
circulation manager, Time Inc.'s longtime pres 
ident (1939-60), and is now chairman of the 
executive committee. Funds for the building, 
which cost $1.9 million, come from the Feder- 
al Government, various foundations, and 100 
private donors, most of them friends and ad- 
mirers of Larsen. 
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Education), as its dean. The school has 
been on the upbeat ever since. 

Keppel doubled the size of the 
school's faculty, pioneered in bringing 
outside professors into the education 
faculty to break the hold of the educa- 
tionists. He organized a cooperative 
program with 30 of the top liberal-arts 
colleges in the U.S. to funnel some of 
their most talented graduates into pro- 
fessional education via Harvard's grad- 
uate school. After Keppel moved on in 
1962 to become U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, another brilliant young inno- 
vator, Theodore Sizer, now 33, suc- 
ceeded him as dean, and continued the 
push toward making education a major 
concern of all of Harvard's academic 
disciplines. 

Today 35 of the school’s 91 faculty 
members hold joint appointments with 
other Harvard faculties, and eleven oth- 
er members are also officials of public 


* From left: Neil McElroy, president of the 
Harvard Board of Overseers; Architect Caudill, 
Sizer, Pusey, Keppel. 





and independent schools in the Boston 
area. The aim has been to draw the 
practicing educator, the pedagogical 
scholar, the historian, the philosopher 
and the social scientist together in an 
ever broadening concept of what to 
teach the school’s 800 students. Ever 
since Harvard started its Master of 
Arts in Teaching degree in 1936, the em- 
phasis has been on fulltime graduate 
study (as compared with the customary 
“summer school” advancement) in pre- 
paring teachers and education leaders. 

Involvement & Aloofness. The broad 
concept continued with the forward- 
looking self-analysis prepared by a fac- 
ulty committee headed by Philosophy 
Professor Israel Scheffler. It concluded 
that “education is best conceived as an 
organizing perspective from which all 
the problems of culture and learning 
may be viewed.” The committee urged 
that even greater stress be placed on a 
full doctoral program, rather than the 
M.A.T. But it also proposed that up to 
a full year of practice teaching under 
supervision should be required. 

Shunning the status quo, Dean Sizer 
insists that Harvard should be concerned 
with “what schools should be like in the 
future, and to train people for service 
in them now.” A school of education, 
he believes, must seek a balance be- 
tween “the wisdom gained from detach- 
ment and that from commitment.” The 
search for the proper mix between nec- 
essary involvement in social reform and 
a more aloof and thoughtful attitude 
toward education is nothing new, in 
Sizer’s view, but the challenge for Har- 
vard is that “no institution has so far 
achieved it.” 


CURRICULUM 
Toward a B.A. in Alcohol? 


A little watered wine for the kids in 
the lower grades, sherry as well as tea 
at school functions, “practice drinking” 
in the college years—so goes Harvard 
Psychiatrist Morris Chafetz’ proposal 
for what he holds would be a valuable 
addition to the curriculum of U.S. 
schools. “I would provide students with 
group experiences in drinking,” he told 
a Conference on Alcohol and Food in 
Health and Disease at the New York 
Academy of Sciences last week, so that 
they might “familiarize themselves with 
their own reactions to alcohol and learn 
the signals that portend an unhappy 
drinking experience for themselves or 
their peers.” 

Chafetz, who also directs an alcohol 
clinic at Boston’s Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, wants to show students 
“how different the reponse will be when 
drink is sipped slowly rather than gulped; 
how different the response will be when 
drink is consumed with food and while 
sitting in a relaxed atmosphere, in con- 
trast to drinking without food and stand- 
ing in tense circumstances; how the use 
of alcohol provides meaningful experi- 
ence when partaken with another, while 
a drink alone is as uncommunicative as 
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IN A NEW HARVARD TOWER 


designers of Roy E. Larsen Hall chose brick 
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Kitchenettes on each floor were an anthropologist’s idea to give 


great beasts” of education’s jungle a peaceful “watering hole 


Larsen Hall’s outer windows provide placid views of Cam 
bridge and places for talk; the inside windows suit special 








purposes. The glass in the picture below is actually a one 
way mirror; researchers can observe children unobserved 





YOUNG FRENCH WINEBIBBER 
Go to school and learn to drink. 


ialking to oneself; and how intoxication 
is sickness and not strength.” 

But why should schools do the job? 
“We have tried Prohibition and_ it 
failed,” says Chafetz. “We have tried 
Campaigns of slogans and they have 
failed. We have tried educational pro- 
grams based on fear of alcohol and they 
have failed.” And although the best 
place to teach children the dangers of 
alcohol is in the home, “parents are too 
confused and too guilty about their own 
drinking practices to transmit anything 
beyond their own ambivalence.” So that 
leaves the schools. “As we have reduced 
the rate of accidents in a high-incidence 
group of traffic-accident-prone individ- 
uals by driver-training programs, per- 
haps we can lower the incidence of un- 
healthy alcohol use.” The 14-to-16 age 
period, he believes, is when the most 
can be done to check any tendencies 
toward alcoholism 

In France, where kids barely out of 
diapers often start taking a thimbleful 
of diluted wine, Chafetz’ proposal would 
sur only some Gallic shrugs, but most 
Americans popped a gasket. Did he not 
know, asked one of his listeners, that 
drinking is illegal in most schools? The 


beverage laws, scoffed Chafetz, “are 
absurd.” “Alert your school boards to 
the dangers of this program,” cried 


Mrs. Fred J. Tooze, president of the 
W.C.T.U, Mrs. Jennelle Moorhead, na- 
tional president of the P.T.A., called 
the idea “outrageous.” Iowa Governor 
Harold E. Hughes, who freely admits to 
an alcoholic past, said he was “1,000 





uinst the idea. Children should be 
taught the dangers of alcohol but not 
how to use it,” he said. New York Psy- 
chiatrist Abraham Perlstein, who has 
studied the problem of drinking by ju- 





ag 


veniles, offered another perspective. 
Teaching children how to drink, he ar- 
gued, would neither increase nor de- 
crease alcoholism: it would merely prove 
ineffective. In Perlstein’s view, emotion- 
al disturbance, not alcohol itself, is what 
creates alcoholics. 
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KIDD AT ADELBODEN 
Better to bad to best. 


SKIING 
Killy & the Kidd 


U.S. skiers almost always promise 
more than they produce. There was a 
flurry of excitement in 1964, when the 
U.S. won a few minor medals at the 
Olympics, but things quickly went from 
better to bad. Last year Americans 
failed to beat Europeans in a single im- 
portant race, There was no reason to 
expect anything different this year—un- 
til a lanky desperado named William 
Winston Kidd went hunting in the Alps. 

A sophomore at the University of 
Colorado, Kidd, 22, finished second in 
the special slalom at Innsbruck in 1964, 
thus becoming the first American ever 
to win an Olympic medal in men’s ski- 
ing. Two weeks ago, in the season's first 
big meet at Hindelang. Germany, he 
was up against the fastest man in Eu- 
rope: France's Jean-Claude Killy, 22, 
winner of seven major slalom races in 
1965. SURPRISE AT HINDELANG read the 
next day’s headline in France’s sports 
daily, “Equipe, as Kidd, trailing Killy 
by most of a full second at the end of 
the first run, flung himself through a 
whirling, diving second run to win the 
special slalom by almost two seconds. 

Last week Killy and Kidd faced each 
other again, this time in a two-day 
giant slalom meet at Adelboden, Swit- 
zerland. When the Frenchman beat 
Billy by 1.04 sec. on opening day, 
sportswriters called his performance “a 
sovereign victory.” Kidd's second-place 
finish was pretty remarkable too, con- 
sidering that the shorter special slalom, 
not the giant slalom, is his specialty. 
Kidd proved next day that he needed 
no alibis. Crouched low over his skis, 
he flashed through the 56 gates and 
zipped across the finish line in | min, 
49.59 sec. No one came really close 
—including Killy, who crashed head- 
long into a gate at 45 m.p.h. and 
was disqualified. 

The victory earned Kidd the Adel- 
boden combined title. More important, 
it boosted his personal score after two 
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meets to 60 points—20 more than his 
closest individual competitor, four more 
than the combined teams of Austria 
and Italy. So far at least, the U.S.’s 
one-man gang was No. | in the world. 


ICE HOCKEY 


Positive Protection 

At 5 ft. 10} in. and 195 Ibs., the 
Chicago Black Hawks’ Bobby Hull has 
been called the “perfect muscular meso- 
morph.” He is the National Hockey 
League’s Most Valuable Player, its fast- 
est skater (upward of 23 m.p.h.) and 
hardest shooter (his lefthanded slap shot 
rockets toward the net at 118 m.p.h.). 
Goalies complain that getting in the way 
of a Bobby Hull shot is “like being 
slugged with a sledge hammer,” and 
practically everybody agrees with Mont- 
real’s Claude Provost that Hull is “the 
strongest guy in hockey.” He even looks 
mean when he smiles, 
missing his three front teeth. 

The truth is that Bobby Hull used to 
be a good-natured fellow who wouldn't 
hurt a flea. But people were taking ad- 
vantage of him. Things came to a head 
last year, when Bobby picked up only 
32 min. in penalties and won the Lady 
Byng Memorial Trophy for sportsman- 
ship—although he was hooked, held, 
tripped and checked so unmercifully 
that he missed nine games with injuries. 
Healthy, Hull scored 32 goals in his first 
35 games; hobbled, he scored only seven 
goals the rest of the season, lost the 
scoring title to Teammate Stan Mikita. 
The Black Hawks wound up third, and 
Coach Billy Reay angrily accused Bobby 
of playing “pamby” hockey. 

By last week a new Bobby Hull was 
sporting a 15-stitch gash on his forehead 

souvenir of a brawl with New York 
Defenseman Jim Neilson. He already 
had spent 49 min. in the penalty box, 
and the Chicago Black Hawks, who have 
never won an N.H.L. championship, 
were leading the league by |! games 
over Montreal. “Something was bound 
to blow,” exulted Coach Reay. “Bobby 
had to do something to protect himself.” 

At the rate Hull is going, what needs 
protection most is the N.H.L. record 
book. With the aid of a specially curved 
stick designed by Stan Mikita, Bobby 
has developed his shooting skills to the 
point that he can make a puck do prac- 
tically anything he wants: curve, sail, 
flutter unpredictably like a knuckleball 
in baseball, or dip suddenly about 6 in. 
just before it reaches the net. 

Last week against fourth-place To- 
ronto, Hull sent a 35-footer whistling 
past Goalie Terry Sawchuck for his 
32nd goal in 34 games, as the Black 
Hawks won, 5-3. That gave him a 13- 
point lead over Detroit's Frank Ullman 
in the scoring race—and, with 36 games 
still to play, a clear shot at the N.H.L. 
record of 50 goals in one season, which 
Hull shares with Montreal's Maurice 
Richard and Boom Boom Geoffrion. 


because he is 


PRO BASKETBALL 
Wheels Within Wheels 


For when the One Great Scorer 

comes lo mark avainst vour name, 

He writes—not that you won or lost 

—hut how you played the Game 
—Grantland Rice 

The sentiments, exactly, of the play- 
ers in last week’s National Basketball As- 
sociation All-Star game. To begin with, 
there was never any question about who 
would win, because all the big stars— 
Wilt Chamberlain, Bill Russell, Oscar 
Robertson—were on one side. The East 
had already won the game three years 
in a row, and had no trouble making it 
four straight, 137-94. But if the game 
itself was a bore, the game within the 
game was fascinating because, for the 
first time, N.B.A. officials had decided 
to give something of value to the night's 
most valuable player: a $5,000 Ford 
7-Litre convertible. 

Naturally, that put East Coach Red 
Auerbach in something of a bind, In 
real life, Red coaches the World Cham- 
pion Boston Celtics—and three of his 
Celtics were playing for the East. Since 
the game was in Cincinnati, Auerbach 
bent over backwards to be 
fully parceled out equal court time to 
each of the East players. “There’s only 
one ball, fellows,” Red sighed unhappi- 
ly. “You've got to remember the spot 
I'm in.” Auerbach’s Celtic star Bill Rus- 
sell, who drives an $11,500 Mercedes- 
Benz, did his bit to help his coach by 
scoring exactly two points in 23 minutes. 

The happy solution would obviously 
be for a Cincinnati player to win the 
car. Oscar Robertson, who already has 
both a 1965 Cadillac and a 1966 Olds 
Toronado, was the logical candidate, 
but he had an unaccountably bad night, 
scoring just 17 points—14 below his 
average. With Robertson’s modest de- 
fection, there seemed to be no way to 
keep Philadelphia's Wilt) Chamberlain 
from winning the Ford—although he 
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SMITH AT PRESENTATION 
Last to most at last. 
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needed it less than anybody else, since 
he owns a $24,000 Bentley—and can’t 
get into a Volkswagen. At 7 ft. 2 in., 
Chamberlain was just too tall and tal- 
ented to avoid scoring 21 points. Auer- 
bach finally got lucky when. with the 
East leading 29-12, he sent in Cin- 
cinnati’s Adrian Smith, the last player 
named to the ten-man East squad. 

Smith responded by shooting every 
time he got his hands on the ball. “Say, 
Smitty,” Chamberlain whispered to him 
jokingly, “you're making it awfully 
tough for me to win that award.” Smith 
smiled and kept shooting. By game's 
end, he had scored 24 points, and ev- 
erybody heaved a sigh of relief when 
N.B.A, President Walter Kennedy hand- 
ed him the keys to the Ford. All Smith 
had at home was a 1965 Thunderbird. 


GOLF 
Happiness Is Winning 


Arnold Palmer made $81,000 last 
year just by playing golf. That didn’t 
even begin to pay the taxes on the 
money he earned from his Arnold Palm- 
er driving ranges, Arnold Palmer slacks, 
Arnold Palmer sweaters, Arnold Palm- 
er shirts and Arnold Palmer laundry. 
But can the son of a greenskeeper from 
the Pennsylvania coal country find hap- 
piness in a world of luxury and high 
finance? Apparently not. “First of all,” 
said Arnie at last week's Los Angeles 
Open, “I'm a golf professional. And 
secondly, I like to win.” 

He did, too—for the first time in al- 
most a year, It was a sort of hollow 
victory, because neither Jack Nicklaus 
nor Gary Player was entered in the 
tournament. But it did wonders for Ar- 
nie’s pride, and it was worth $11,000 
—which automatically (since it was the 
year’s first tournament) put Palmer 
back into his once-familiar position atop 
pro golfs money-winning list. 

The first thing everybody noticed 
when Arnie arrived at Los Angeles’ 
Rancho Municipal Golf Course was that 
he was back on cigarettes, after a year 
of trying to give them up. He was also 
belting his drives with fresh gusto, and 
he was using a new putter. On the first 
day, he limbered up with a so-so 72. 
Next day he cut his score to a five- 
under 66, and in the third round he was 
the old Arnold Palmer. His tee shots 
carried 310 yds. or more, and his putt- 
ing was uncanny: twelve times in 18 
holes he got down with one putt. Rat- 
tling off seven straight birdies—just one 
shy of the P.G.A. record—he shot a 
nine-under 62, opened up a seven-stroke 
gap on the field. “What's Arnie trying 
to do—lap the rest of us?” demanded 
Paul Harney, who had won the tourna- 
ment the last two years in a row. 

In the last round, Palmer settled for 
a 73 and a three-stroke victory. “I don't 
intend to be a lingerer,” said Arnie, 36, 
as he flew off to film a TV show with 
Nicklaus and Player, “but I don't see 
any reason why I shouldn't be able to 
play competitively until I'm 40.” 
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Lockheed materials...for the man on his way down. 


From manned and ballistic re-entry 
to deep undersea exploration, Lock- 
heed is developing and applying a 
wide range of materials that com- 
bine great strength with light weight 
The result: larger payloads, in space 
and in the ocean depths. 


For space, Lockheed has developed 
a unique family of composite mate- 
rials wound from filaments of silica 
carbon and graphite. These compos- 
ites give the spa raft or missile 
designer a significant advantage. 
They can be tailored precisely to the 
environment which they must en- 


dure, such as moderate temperatures 
of 3000 degrees for up to an hour — 
or short duration, extremely high 
temperatures encountered in fire- 
ball traverses. Another Lockheed 
development enables engineers and 
scientists to literally invent new 
alloys upon demand for spacecraft, 
rocket nozzles—or for such com- 
mercial applications as turbines and 
bearings. 


Undersea, Lockheed is involved in 
many materials designed to open 
ocean depths to man. HY-140, marag- 
ing and other advanced steels. Tita- 
nium. Glass reinforced plastics and 
glass ceramics. And many others. 
Here Lockheed is determining ways 


of increasing buoyancy as well as 
attaining strength and light weight. 
Many of these materials will be used 
in Lockheed’s Deep Quest submers- 
ible now under construction. 


Materials development and applica- 
tion such as this are just one measure 
of the technological competence of 
Lockheed: a corporation dedicated 
to the conquest of new worlds 
through innovation. 
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GOVERNMENT 
The Unguided Guidelines 


Having done nothing to help end the 
New York City transit strike, President 
Johnson was on doubtful ground when 
he denounced the settlement as a viola- 
tion of the Government's supposediy 
voluntary Wage-price guidelines. Even 
more questionable was Labor Secretary 
Willard Wirtz’s after-the-settlkement at- 
tempt to blame beleaguered Republican 
Mayor John Lindsay for the guideline 
violation, The N.Y. Times described the 
remarks of Democrats Johnson and 
Wirtz as “blatantly political’—which of 
course they were. Yet even such edito- 
rial cavils served only to obscure some 
more questions—relating to the 
rather remarkable history of the guide- 
lines and their validity, past and present. 

The Formula. In 1961 President Ken- 
nedy, fretting about the possibility of 
inflation in a rapidly expanding U.S. 
economy, ordered his Council of 
nomic Advisers, then chaired by Walter 
Heller, to come up with some sort of 
anti-inflationary formula. They tied 


basic 


Eco- 


wage and price increases to produc- 
tivity. Recalls a member of Kennedy's 
council: “One of our main purposes 


was to show how both wages and prices 
are related to productivity so that the 
force of public opinion could be brought 
to bear when either a company or a 
union disregarded the relationship.” The 
formula was based on the idea that no 
union should make contract demands 
amounting to a wage Increase of more 
than 3.2% a year, and that no industry 
should raise prices by more than 3.2% 
in any given year. The 3.2% figure was 
arrived at by averaging out a five-year 
productivity growth rate. 

As it happened, Kennedy himself 
found the guidelines litthe more than a 
handy thing to mention in State of the 
Union speeches. The guidelines had 
hardly anything to do with his success- 
ful though costly battle to make U.S. 
Steel roll back an announced $6-per-ton 
across-the-board price hike in 1962, On 
that memorable occasion, Kennedy sim- 
ply felt that he had been double-crossed 
by U.S. Steel Chairman Roger Blough, 
and he lost his Irish temper. 

After the Deed. Lyndon Johnson, on 
the other hand, has apparently come to 
consider the guidelines as gospel. Even 
though he always goes out of his way 
to note that observance of the guide- 
lines is voluntary, he also always acts 
as though anyone breaking through the 
guidelines is somehow defying the law 
of the land, Within the past vear he has 
invoked the guidelines to enforce price 
rollbacks or holdbacks not only on steel, 
autos, aluminum, copper, and wheat 
and corn products—but also on such 
lesser items as mechanical pencils and 
catchers’ mitts, During that same period, 
the President and his aides have em- 
ployed the guideline concept to restrain 
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wage increases for workers in the steel 
and maritime industries—as well as for 
federal employees. Thus the President 
has lived up to the warning—or threat 
—made by Treasury Secretary Henry 
Fowler, who, in a recent speech to the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
said that it was “imperative” that both 
industry and labor follow the guidelines. 

A basic problem in all this is the fact 
that there is considerable doubt about 
whether that 3.2% figure remains rea- 
sonable or valid. For one thing, the 
Government itself only last summer re- 
Vised its statistical figuring 
gross national product and rates of pro- 
ductivity growth. The corrections raised 
last year’s GNP from $672 billion, under 
the old figures, to $675 billion; the pro- 
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THE ECONOMY 
Strike Shock Waves 


Either transit fares or real 
taxes seem sure to go up in San Fran- 
cisco because of the costly settlement 
that ended New York City’s twelve-day 
transit strike. Transit wages in the 
Golden Gate city are tied by 
formula to those in New York, highest 
in the nation, As a result, San Francis- 
co's transit wage bill could rise by 
$572.000 a year next July | and by an- 
other $1,600,000 a year in 1967. Meet- 
ing that cost would require a 10¢ rise in 
realty taxes, from today’s rate of $10.17 
per $100 of valuation—or else an end 
to San Francisco's 15¢ fare 

Because the strike half-paralyzed 


estate 


contract 
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ductivity growth rate went from 
to 2.9% , Under the revisions, the guide- 
line ceiling ought to be raised to 3.6%. 
Moreover, businessmen claim with 
cause that the Administration, while 
merely grumbling about wage increases, 
coerces observance of the price ceiling. 
Thus, when Bethlehem Steel last fort- 
night tried to raise prices on structural 
steel by SS a ton, Johnson ordered all 
federal agencies to refuse to buy Bethle- 
hem structurals. Yet, while New York's 
transit workers were winning an infinite- 
ly more inflationary contract, Johnson 
said nothing. 

Only a couple of months ago Gardner 
Ackley, present chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, remarked that 
“You're soon going to hear a lot more 
about guidelines.” Rarely has any proph- 
ct been proved so accurately occult, 
And last week, as Ackley and his col- 
leagues worked on their annual econom- 
ic report, they could only be aware that 
some changes may have to be made in 
both the principles and the application 
of the wage-price guidelines. 


New York City, the largest metropoli- 
tan area in the U.S. and headquarters 
for more of the world’s commerce than 
any other center, its ripples 
quickly spread across the nation, alfect- 
ing thousands of businessmen and, po- 
tentially, millions of their customers. 
Banks and securities dealers from Chi 
cago to Dallas ran into snags that cur- 
tailed check clearing and stock trading. 
Some ocean shipments were diverted to 


business 


other ports. Traflic dropped as much 
as 15% on railroads along the Boston 


Washington axis 

Home in Frustration. Retailers ev- 
erywhere in the U.S. still face the prob 
ability of late deliveries—perhaps even 
sales-losing shortages—of Easter finery. 
Reason: at 125,000 New York 
garment workers were unable to reach 
their cutting tables and sewing machines 
at the height of the seasonal production 
rush, Some buyers tn town for spring- 
fashion showings went home in frustra- 
tion; others turned to the growing gar- 
ment centers in Dallas and Los Angeles. 
Eastern buyers, many there for the first 


least 
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time, helped swell the attendance by 
33% at California Market Week in 


Los Angeles. In Denver, one store can- 
celed newspaper ads because promised 
shipments of dresses failed to arrive. 
Inside New York, estimates of strike- 
caused loss ranged from $500 million 
(Mayor Lindsay) to $800 million (the 
Commerce & Industry Association), 
The association figured that wage earn- 
ers lost $187.5 million in pay for 75 mil- 
lion unworked man-hours—a blow that 
fell most heavily on the poor. Said Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Ralph C, Gross: 
“The city’s economy was struck harder 
than at any time since the Depression.” 
Retailers suffered a $320 million loss 
in sales. Only 35° of the sales force 
showed up in most department stores 
—but that didn’t matter, since custom- 
ers staved away in Vastly greater num- 
bers. Department-store sales during the 
first week of the strike fell 41% behind 
the level of the same week in 1965; but 
a mere ten miles away, in strike-free 
Newark, sales gained 14°. In New 
York City, some small shops were hit 
hardest of all. Most furniture and liquor 
stores did only half their normal busi- 
ness; jewelers and camera and hard- 
ware stores reported sales declines of 
as much as 80%. To recover, many 
Manhattan stores scheduled post-strike 
sales. “Most businesses,” predicted 
Macy’s president, David L. Yunich, 
“won't be able to recoup their losses.” 
Perhaps a Lesson. Disastrous as the 
strike itself was, its lingering effects on 





a city already burdened with urban 
problems worried businessmen even 
more. “A lot of business was taken out 


of the city,” said Neil H. Anderson, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Board ol 
Trade, “and is gone for good.” Coming 
after 1964's Harlem riots, belated rec- 
ognition that the city’s welfare costs 
have tripled in three years, the water 
shortage and the power blackout, the 
strike prodded conventioneers to switch 
elsewhere, caused executives to recon- 
sider Manhatian as a corporate base. 
Fantus Co., one of the nation’s largest 
plant-location consultants, — reported 
that eight clients—all big employers of 
ollice help—were hastening plans to 
leave the city. Said Fantus Vice Presi- 
dent L. Clinton Hoch: “It was the last 
straw—on top of heavy taxes, the inad- 
equate supply of the right kind of labor, 
high occupancy costs, and congestion.” 

On the other hand, this scare could 
jolt enough New York businessmen into 
the realization that they must face these 
problems, and work intensively and col- 
lectively for their solution. 


STEEL 
A New St. George 


At Pittsburgh’s Duquesne Club, where 
steelmen gather for grub and gossip, 
few names have stoked tempers faster 
than that of Norton Simon. The Cali- 
fornia industrialist, who uses his Hunt 
Foods & Industries, Inc. as a corporate 
base for buying into other companies 
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HUNT FOODS’ SIMON 
Aid or Acquisition? 





(TimE cover, June 4), heated up the 
industry 15 months ago by moving into 
Wheeling Steel, the nation’s twelfth larg- 
est steel company. In abrupt Simon 
fashion, he forced five directors off the 
board, tossed out the chairman-presi- 
dent, charging mismanagement, installed 
his own chief executive. Wheeling has 
since rubbed the steel establishment the 
wrong way by dropping out of industry- 
wide wage negotiations and by giving 
customers when-they-order guarantees 
against price increases before delivery. 
Last week, however, Simon was the 
toast of Pittsburgh. Reason: he had 
moved to head off a takeover by some- 
body else. For two weeks, Crucible 
Steel, a specialty company with $300 
million annual sales in alloys, stainless, 
tool and carbon steels, had been one of 
Wall Street’s most active stocks; Cru- 
cible’s stock fluctuated over a ten-point 
range. Then the reason came clear. 
Headed by Chicago Industrialist Morris 
J. Rubin, who helped engineer a take- 
over 21 months ago of the U.S. Smelt- 
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CRUCIBLE’S HUNTER 
Victor or victim? 





ing, Refining & Mining Co., a Crucible- 
minded “Stockholders Committee for 
Better Management” was buying Cru- 
cible stock. Rubin and his committee 
said they were angry over low earnings 
and dividends. 

Bunch of “Raiders.'' Crucible’s man- 
agement, struggling with outdated equip- 
ment and strong competition in specialty 


steels from front-running Allegheny 
Ludlum, was understandably alarmed 


and apparently willing to seek help from 
anyone—even including Norton Simon. 
Blasting the dissident stockholders’ com- 


mittee as a bunch of “raiders,” Presi- 
dent Joel Hunter caught a plane for 
California. Impressed by the way in 


which Simon had moved in to improve 
Wheeling, Canada Dry and McCall 
Corp., Hunter proposed that Simon— 
who knows the corporate-acquisition 
route better than he knows the way 
home from his own office—help block 
the invaders. Simon, on advice of friends 
at Pittsburgh's influential Mellon Na- 
tional Bank, accepted the invitation 
Three Crucible directors stepped aside 
to make way for Simon men. Simon 
himself became Crucible’s finance com- 
mittee chairman 

At weck’s end, the outcome of the 
Crucible conflict was still officially un- 
determined. Much of the company’s com- 
mon stock, totaling 3,879,180 shares, 
is held in small blocs, many of which 
are listed only under “street names” in 
banks and brokerage houses. Neither 
side would state its share totals. Simon 
announced that Hunt Foods held a sub- 
stantial bloc, may increase it by another 
200,000 shares. Crucible’s board voted 
to redeem 99,880 convertible preferred 
shares; since the preferred can be ex- 
changed on the basis of 3.45 common 
shares for each one of preferred, the 
move would raise Crucible’s outstand- 
ing shares to 4,223,760 and dilute the 
strength of the Rubin group. 

What They Wondered. At the Du- 
quesne Club and elsewhere last week, 
speculation reached beyond the imme- 
diate battle. Whether they liked Simon 
or not, most steelmen seemed to think 
that he had rescued Crucible’s manage- 
ment from the proxy-fight predicament. 
What they really wondered, though, was 
whether the industry's new St. George 
might not yet seize complete control 
over the potential victim he had rescued. 


INSURANCE 


Partnership of Promise 

When medicare was still in the talk- 
Ing slage, most insurance Companies 
protested that the Federal Government 
was proposing a massive raid on their 
territory. Once they found that they 
couldn't lick medicare, many insurance 
men decided to join it. For months, 
dozens of private companies have been 
competing for one-year renewable con- 
tracts, under which they would become 
“fiscal intermediaries” between the Gov- 
ernment and the nation’s 6,471 regis- 
tered hospitals when medicare goes into 
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effect. Last week, pronouncing the oc- 
casion “the beginning of a partnership 
of great promise,” Health, Education 
and Welfare Department Secretary John 
W. Gardner awarded the first of these 
contracts to three organizations that al- 
ready have health plans covering more 
than 82 million people: the Aetna Life 
& Casualty Co. and the Travelers In- 
surance Companies, both of Hartford, 
Conn., and the giant Chicago-based Blue 
Cross Association. 

On the surface, the job would seem 
to offer only a vast and thankless chore. 
The three will be responsible for making 
payments to and supervising the per- 
formance of hospitals providing medi- 
care services worth some $3.5 billion 
the first year, In return, the intermedi- 
aries will get only their administrative 
expenses. Still, there are some hidden 
assets. Insurance companies are plan- 
ning supplemental policies to provide a 
host of benefits—hospitalization beyond 
90 days, post-hospital drug expenses, 
ete.—not available under medicare. By 
their direct access to some 18 million 
persons eligible for medicare, the in- 
termediaries will have the inside track 
on such policies. Moreover, as John 
Budds—who will head Travelers’ medi- 
care effort—explains, the intermediaries 
will be placed “in direct or indirect con- 
tact” with millions of oldsters’ relatives 
under 65. This should give them an un- 
surpassed lead to the sale of insurance 
of all sorts. 


RETAILING 
Where It’s Always Spring 


In the sunny new world of catalogue 
merchandising, the season last week was 
—as always—spring. Fat as telephone 
books, fancy as fashion magazines, and 
filled with as many as 130,000 items, 
some 20 million post-Christmas cata- 
logues from Sears, Roebuck, Montgom- 
ery Ward and J. C. Penney were arriv- 
ing in American homes. And where once 
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SEARS 1925 CATALOGUE 
When high-toppers were bestsellers. 
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MONTGOMERY WARD '66 CATALOGUE 
Where the Junior Route is young, racy, right in style. 


the catalogues were addressed mainly 
to farm folk and small-town people, 
today they go mostly to suburbanites. 
Metropolitan areas now account for 
60% of sales. 

Boots & Bed Sheets. Even more im- 
portant to catalogue merchants than 
area is the age market they reach. 
Says Charles Wood, Montgomery Ward's 
merchandising vice president: “The 
mail-order catalogue has been converted 
into a telephone order book for teen- 
agers and the young families of today. 
There is new emphasis on the 50% of 
the population that is younger than 25.” 
To attract younger shoppers, all three 
major catalogues now lead with sophis- 
ticated styles. To make their clothes 
“in,” counteract the year’s lead time 
they must contend with, and gain more 
of the market, Wards and Penney have 
signed up name designers. Wards (last 
year’s total sales: $1.8 billion) has 
twelve international designers, among 
them Jacques Heim, Rudi Gernreich, Fa- 
biani and Clodagh of Dublin. J. C. 
Penney’s (1965 sales: $2.3 billion) 
“Young Junior” look is by Mary 
Quant, Mitzou of Madrid, Ariel of Paris. 
Sears (1965 sales: $6.9 billion) calls its 
collection “Junior Route 1966," de- 
scribes it as “young, racy, right in style.” 

The catalogue companies have not, 
of course, completely forsaken the good 
old-fashioned bestsellers. For livestock 
raisers, Sears still offers its “Ee-Zz Off 
Dehorner and Castration Set.” Wards, 
which printed its first one-page miail- 
order “catalogue” in 1872, carries men’s 
high-topped shoes for $12.97—but it 
does a much faster business in “bold, 
British-inspired demiboots” for teen- 
aged boys at $9.77. For the folk-singing 
sel, the catalogues offer guitars at up 
to $219.95. “Super Stock Drag Tires” 
are available at $34.80 apiece. Sears 
last year introduced a 64-page special 
catalogue of imported-car parts. saw 
the entire 200,000-copy issue snapped 
up almost immediately, The home fur- 
nishings lists have been upgraded, now 
include double-door refrigerators, solid 
state hi-fis, print and pastel bed sheets. 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK ‘66 CATALOGUE 


For the youth whose father makes him 
tend the lawn, Wards offers an electric 
leaf sweeper at $87.95. Sears, which has 
half the total catalogue market, has an 
80-page section in its new catalogue 
on recreational equipment, including 
golf carts, scuba gear, and a 17-ft. cabin 
cruiser for $2,645. 

Color & Curiosity. After World War 
II, as suburban shopping centers ap- 
peared throughout the U.S., catalogue 
sales slumped badly. But the shopping 
centers in a sense have become a victim 
of their own success: they are con- 
gested. Thus, taking advantage of what 
they term “the convenience factor,” cat- 
alogue companies today emphasize tele- 
phone shopping. Sears maintains 58 
catalogue switchboards around the na- 
tion, keeps the busiest of them open on 
a round-the-clock basis. Credit purchas- 
ing has been added to catalogues, and 
deliveries have been speeded up. Cata- 
logue prices run 4% under those of re- 
tail stores because of savings in sales 
forces and advertising. Catalogue sales, 
as a result, now account for more than 
one-fourth of all sales volume and are 
growing fast. 

Filled with color photographs and 
running to as many as 1,300 pages, the 
catalogues themselves cost up to S2 
apiece to produce. This makes them too 
expensive for lower-volume local de- 
partment stores. But for chains work- 
ing on national volume, each catalogue 
returns about $40 in sales. The chains 
can also flood areas where sales are 
slow with catalogues sent to “curiosity 
customers,” use them to spot promising 
store locations as well. Sears estimates 
that an area producing $1,000,000 in 
sales a year can support a store. Cata- 
logues are also an increasing headache 
to local department stores because they 
frequently describe varieties of mer- 
chandise better than sales clerks are 
able to. And for the bargain-minded 
shopper, they offer a tempting possibili- 
ty. Gathering her catalogues, reaching 
for the telephone, she can do her com- 
parison shopping without ever getting 
up out of a chair. 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





MONEY 
A Scent of Change 


The world’s big powers have heen 
battling quietly for months over how to 
improve the mechanisms for bankroll- 
ing international trade and investment. 
Their aim: to foster world prosperity, 
which could be damaged unless the 
amount of money available to finance 
world trade keeps pace with trade's 
growth. Last week, Washington’s money 
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FINANCE MINISTER DEBRE 
Motion means prosperity. 


managers sniffed a scent of victory for 
some of their ideas about accomplish- 
ing that aim through world monetary 
reform. 

Betting on the Price. A mixture of 
good and bad news provided the ground 
for their hope. A sharp rise in gold 
hoarding abroad has sent — shivers 
through Europe's finance ministries. The 
free world’s official stores of gold—in 
national treasuries and in the hands of 
such international bodies as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the Bank for 
International Settlements and the Euro- 
pean Payments Union—fell by $40 mil- 
lion during the first nine months of 
1965. That was the first such drop in 
ten years. The IMF figures that the 
missing gold has flowed into the hands 
of rich speculators in industrial coun- 
tries, particularly France and secrecy- 
loving Switzerland. This amounts to a 
bet that the world price of gold will 
rise, and it puts pressure on Europeans 
as well as the U.S. Treasury. Reason: 
both would lose if a crisis ended with 
devaluation of the dollar. 

On top of that, the IMF reported last 
week that international monetary re- 
serves shrank during the first three 
quarters of last year from $68.9  bil- 
lion to $68.88 billion while global ex- 
ports rose 5%. In the long run, the 
expansion of prosperity-giving world 
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trade requires growth, not shrinkage of 
those reserves, which are composed of 
gold, dollars, British pounds, and draw- 
ing rights at the IME 

Points of Progress. European coun- 
tries have been dragging their feet about 
monetary reform, partly because they 
contend that the U.S. and Britain must 
first bring their balance of payments in 
order. Last week brought word of prog- 
ress from both nations. President John- 
son reported that the U.S. balance-of- 
payments deficit fell from $2.8 billion in 
1964 to no more than $1.3 billion last 
year. Britain revealed that belt tighten- 
ing had cut its trade deficit almost in 
half, to $772 million last year. 

All these developments, Washington 
feels, will impel the rich nations in the 
so-called Group of Ten to hasten their 
efforts toward an agreement on a new 
international currency to supplement 
dollars, pounds and gold in world trade, 
as the U.S. has been urging. The prob- 
lem, of course, is old, and even in the 
relatively uncomplicated days of 1720, 


English Satirist Jonathan Swift recog- 
nized it in a memorable quatrain: 
Money, the lifeblood of the nation 


Corrupts and stagnates in the veins, 
Unless a proper circulation 
Its motion and its heat maintains. 

Swift's insight still applies—246 years 
later—as few statesmen understand bet- 
ter than the Group of Ten, a blue-ribbon 
panel of finance ministers and central 
bank governors from Belgium, Britain, 
Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
The Netherlands, Sweden and the U.S. 
The group will shortly meet again in 
Paris, with its sights set on reaching a 
compromise agreement by March 

Expansive French. Even the French, 
whose intransigence has been a leading 
obstacle to monetary reform, seem less 
likely to give trouble this year. With the 
country expected to pursue a more ex- 
pansionist domestic economic policy 
now that doctrinaire former Premier Mi- 
che! Debré has replaced Valéry Giscard 
d'Estaing as Charles de Gaulle’s Eco- 
nomics and Finance Minister, the 
French will presumably run a smaller 
trade surplus. If so, France will have 
fewer dollars to trade for U.S. gold— 
and should be more inclined to reach 
an accommodation with the rest of the 
West on the world’s finances. 


GERMANY 
Sharing the Empire 


January 11, 1966 was rather a red- 
letter day in German industrial history. 
For the first time since the gigantic 
Krupp empire was founded a century 
and a half ago, Krupp shares were sold 
on the public market. 

Not, to be sure, many shares: those 
listed for sale represented only $9,000,- 
000 of the total $143 million equity of 
Fried. Krupp Hiittenwerke A.G., a re- 


cently organized coal-and-steel subsid- 
iary that forms only a fraction of the 
Krupp holdings. Each of the preferred 
shares issued at a par value of 100 Ger- 
man marks ($25) carried a guaranteed 
annual dividend of at least 10% for the 
next 10 years. With such a sweetener 
tagged on, the Krupp shares opened 
at $39.75 on the West German ex- 
changes, and at week’s end were selling 
for $45.25. 

For Alfried Felix Alwyn Krupp von 
Bohlen und Halbach, 58, fifth-genera- 
tion ruler of the Krupp empire, last 
week's dilution of ownership, no matter 
how tiny, could only signify changing 
times in a life that has seen many 
changes. When Krupp succeeded to his 
family’s industrial throne in 1943, the 
word Krupp was synonymous with ar- 
maments. The Krupp plants produced 
the weapons that helped Hitler ravage 
Europe; by the end of World War II 
most of the Krupp factories lay in ruins, 
pounded into rubble by Allied bombers, 
and Alfried Krupp himself was  sen- 
tenced to twelve years in prison for 
employing slave labor in his factories. 
Krupp was released in 1951, after serv- 
ing only half his sentence; at that time 
he pledged that he would never again 
make another gun or another bullet 

Krupp has kept that pledge: the clos- 
est his complex now comes to providing 
the instruments of war is in its produc- 
tion of trucks and transport planes for 
the West German Bundeswehr. Patient- 
ly rebuilding from defeat, Krupp diver- 
sified to the extent that Krupp-owned 
concerns now turn out not only loco- 
motives, aircraft, huge bucket dredgers 
and machine tools but even mineral 
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ALFRIED, ARNDT & KRUPP DREDGER 
Peace also pays. 
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GUINNESS WORKERS DRINKING DAILY RATION 


MM READER 


VISCOUNT ELVEDEN 


A duty at home, an aphrodisiac in Africa. 


water and orchids. Last year Krupp 
sales amounted to well over $1 billion, 
thus proving the point made by one of 
Alfried’s corporate aides, who says 
pridefully: “Peace pays.” 

To finance further expansion and di- 
versification, Krupp has recently need- 
ed ready cash—and raised a quick $27 
million by selling shares to several 
West German banks: they agreed not 
to sell their Krupp shares until the pres- 
ently depressed market for German coal 
and steel stocks improves, Last week's 
public offering also symbolized a grow- 
ing recognition that one-man, head-of- 
the-family control over the empire may 
end with Alfried Krupp himself. His 
son Arndt, 28, the heir apparent, one of 
the swiftest of Western Europe's jet set, 
does not have an intense interest’ in 
business affairs. Already there have been 
suggestions that when Alfried Krupp 
steps aside, the Krupp holdings be 
placed in a family trust administered by 
a Krupp-dominated board, 


IRELAND 
Stout-Hearted Island 


Irishmen drink the rich, dark brew 
known as Guinness Stout pretty much 
as a patriotic duty. Of all the stout con- 
sumed in the country, 75% is produced 
by 206-year-old Arthur Guinness Son 
& Co., which has grown so large that it 
is a keystone of the Irish economy 
Guinness employs 4,300 people, more 
than anyone else except the government. 
Indirectly, it supports 26,000 employees 
of 14,500 pubs—and 16,000 Irish farm- 
ers depend on Guinness to buy 100,000 
tons of barley annually. The company 
pays $23 million yearly in excise taxes, 
has Ient the government money to build 
peat-briquette factories, contributes to 
both University and Trinity colleges. At 
that rate, any Irish “pintman” who 
doesn’t drink all the Guinness pints he 
can is practically traitorous. 

Candy & Drugs. Guinness can be 
grateful for the fact that the Irish have 
indeed been doing their duty. Making 
his annual report this week, Arthur 
Francis Benjamin Guinness, Viscount 
Elveden, 28, the sixth Guinness to run 
the company, was able to announce a 
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$15.5 million profit, nearly double Guin- 
ness’ earnings ten years ago. Other na- 
tions, in addition, are picking up the 
Irish sense of obligation. Guinness and 
the company’s newer Harp Lager are 
now marketed the world over; more 
than $20 million worth is exported an- 
nually. Between exports and Guinness 
brewed in three overseas plants, 5,000,- 
000 pints a day are downed globally. 
Africans consider Guinness a potent 
aphrodisiac, something that has never 
frightened the Irish. 

In spite of higher sales, pre-tax profits 
are down 7% from last year, largely 
because of the increased taxes being 
levied abroad. In Britain, the compa- 
ny’s best export market, served by a 
fleet of Guinness ships plying the Irish 
Sea, surtaxes are costing Guinness 
31,400,000 a year. To balance such ex- 
penses, Guinness is diversifying consid- 
erably. The company now owns several 
British candy firms, along with 200 can- 
dy stores that cater to the below-the- 
beer-age market. It also controls two 
pharmaceutical firms in Ireland and a 
land-development company. 

Silver Tankard. Guinness’ principal 
product, however, will always continue 
to be beers brewed pretty much as they 
have been for two centuries. In 1759, 
looking for a place to invest a £100 
inheritance, Arthur Guinness leased a 
bankrupt brewery beside the Liffey Riv- 
er; the St. James's Gate plant is still the 
company’s principal operation, has 
grown into a 63-acre sprawl that is one 
of the world’s largest breweries. The 
chairman’s job and brewing secrets have 
since passed regularly from father to 
son except in one case. Viscount Elve- 
den’s father was killed in World War II, 
and today’s incumbent teok over at 24 
from an aging grandfather. Although 
Guinness became a public company in 
1886, it is still family-controlled. Along 
with Eton- and Cambridge-educated El- 
veden, eight other Guinnesses sit on the 
board. Like the rest of Ireland, Guin- 
ness people do their duty by the compa- 
ny. Workers are allowed two free pints 
of stout each day. At board meetings, 
by long tradition, a silver tankard of 
Guinness stout is set in front of each 
director. 









Call for “The Girl in the White Gloves” 
+.. areal “fireman” when it comes 
to handling extra office work. Call 
today for statistical typists, file 
clerks, stenos, machine operators. 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS: EARN MONEY 


Sell TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

on campus, Liberal commissions. Write 

for details: Time Inc. College Bureau, 

TIME & LIFE Bidg., Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020 
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‘Trust 


SPECIAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF CAPITAL GAINS 


60 cents a share, net long 
term capital gains, in 
shares or, at the option of 
the holder, in cash, pay- 
able February 15, 1966 to 
shareholders of record 
December 31, 1965, 

ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 

200 Berkeley Street, Boston 





Xerox announces a revolutionary new concept: 


BRING THE MACHINE 
TO THE WORK 
INSTEAD OF 
BRINGING THE WORK 
TO THE MACHINE. 


Everybody knows it’s a waste of time and effort for a girl to run down 
to the duplicating room every time she needs 20, 30, or 100 copies. 

But, until now, there wasn’t much you could do about it. (Nobody wants 
offset machines spread out all over the office. So they had to be put in a 
room all by themselves.) 

Now the Xerox 2400 is here. It’s a machine that’s so simple anybody can 
operate it. Anybody. And it’s pretty enough and quiet enough to be put 
right where the work is. Right by the secretary’s desk. 

The Xerox 2400 makes 40 copies a minute without a master. 

We’re not going to tell you the Xerox 2400 is perfect for every office. 
It isn’t. Some departments simply don’t have enough work to make it 
practical. 

So we’ve got other machines that can be brought to the work in these 
departments. The Xerox 330. The 420. The 813. The 914. 

How do you decide which machines are best for you? That’s our copy 
consultant’s job. 

3efore we place any machines, our copy consultant goes in and takes a 
good look at your operation from one end to the other. Then, he recom- 
mends how many machines, what kind of machines, and where to put them, 

In other words, he can’t put the machines where the work is until he 
knows where the work is. Give him a call. 
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ART 





PAINTING 
Topography from Lilliput 

In a season when paintings have 
grown large enough to require flatcars 
for easels, and brushstrokes have turned 
into mighty walls of color bright enough 
to divert low-flying aircraft, a Lillipu- 
tian touch is welcome. Such is the mark 
of Italy’s Gianfranco Baruchello, 41, 
whose works seem painted with a brush 
one millimeter wide to produce meticu- 
lous yet mysterious images that float 
across glossy white panels like microbes 
creeping from an infested imagination, 

“Painting is my language,” says Baru- 
chello, son of an Halian lawyer. Neither 
pop nor op, his vocabulary is intellec- 
tual, full of hints—a Proustian complex 
of personal remembrance. And he in- 
scribes his nib’s nuances as if they were 
the scientific jiggling track of his own 
electroencephalograph, “To throw a pot 
of paint at a canvas is not my language,” 
he says. “Images are like sounds—com- 
plicated. We communicate in compli- 
cated sounds. | communicate in com- 
plicated images.” 

He refuses to supply a dictionary for 
his thickly poetical paintings, which 
went on view last week in Manhattan's 
Cordier & Ekstrom Gallery. At a quick 
glance, they seem like wall scribbtings, 
or graffiti, which suggest the vocabulary 
of dreams. A tryptich entitled High 
Plateau of Uncertainty is complete with 
contours numbered to indicate altitudes. 
Another theme is labeled /nteriority 
Complex. And the tiny images that 
speckle these works are ciphers but also 
reference points dotted on the topogra- 
phy of his own thoughts, A cartoon imi- 
tation of a World War I biplane sug- 
gests war; corsets and garter belts spell 
out the paraphernalia of lust; a woman's 
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BARUCHELLO & IMAGES 
Language of ciphers. 
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pelvis is decorated with the design of a 
jet engine. “The life force,” says Baru- 
chello, “is supplied with fuel from two 
reservoirs—love and fear.” 

His work is surreal, finicky, and owes 
much to Dada. Baruchello has even 
done a portrait, titled Chemical Induc- 
ers in Marcel Duchamp’s Brain, of that 
venerable, revamped Dadaist. Painted 
on three layers of Plexiglas, the portrait 
is a phrenologist’s delight, with arrows 


depicting the flow of nervous energy 
and vague images suggesting visual 


ideas. Like the autobiographical trin- 
kets strewn through Baruchello’s work, 
it is the facsimile of an artist’s mind. 


SCULPTURE 
The Desperate Man 


As if stripped to the bone by the 
howling winds of life, a man strides past 
another on a barren pedestal. Both fig- 
ures are skeletal, their contours a last 
frontier against nothingness. Both, de- 
spite their perilous proximity, seem 
abandoned in a void. But they exist. 
This is the main and master image in 
the art of Alberto Giacometti. It is his 
desperate, yet defiant picture of man- 
kind, a symbol of the mid-20th century 
crisis of humanism—and the likeness of 
Giacometti himself. 

Son of a Swiss impressionist painter, 
Giacometti went to Paris in 1922 to study 
with Rodin’s pupil Bourdelle, and set- 
tled in the tiny Montparnasse studio 
where he worked the rest of his life. 
He allied with the surrealists, until he 
wearied of creating what he called 
“these mental reconstructions.” He re- 
turned to sculpting from life, paring the 
figure down to its bare armatures. He 
became the last of those School of Paris 
sculptors who, since Rodin, have tried 
to probe beneath the skin to the essence 
of life. 

Slave of Perception. Giacometti was 
never satisfied by the search. He con- 
sidered none of his sculptures complete, 
often in a frenzy of frustration ended 
up smashing them by the dozen. Only 
about 200 originals exist today. Said 
the sculptor: “If I work from life, I 
see a little bit at a time. And it is al- 
ways changing. Try as I may, it never 
looks the same to me. So how can I 
finish?” He became the slave of his own 
changing perceptions. At times, in pur- 
suit of a likeness, he carved the plaster 
until it disintegrated into dust between 
his fingers; at other times he focused 
only on a foot until it grew to monu- 
mental proportions, 

One of the great bohemians, Giaco- 
metti loved to haunt cafés until late at 
night. His stingy 12-ft. by 15-ft. studio, 
lit by a dusty studio window and bare 
light bulbs, heated by a potbellied stove, 
was strewn with butts of cigarettes that 
he chimneyed at the rate of three or 
four packs a day. Its grimy floor was 
for Giacometti a battlefield. He once 





GIACOMETTI & “THE LEG” (LEFT) 
Likeness of himself. 


made a model sit in the same pose for 
years in a Vain attempt to capture her 
likeness. He traveled littke except for 
trips to Stampa, Switzerland, at Christ- 
mas and New Year's. 

Immortal Failure. When he finally 
got to the U.S. several months ago, it 
was to celebrate only one of his recent 
honors. A show at Manhattan’s Museum 
of Modern Art drew 400,000 visitors in 
20 weeks. Elsewhere last year, he had 
retrospectives in Paris, Copenhagen and 
London. He won first prizes at the Pitts- 
burgh International Exhibition in 1961, 
the Venice Biennale in 1962, and was 
awarded the $10,000 Guggenheim In- 
ternational in 1964 and France's covet- 
ed Grand Prix National des Arts in 
1965. But Giacometti cared more for 
life than honors. Said he, “I prefer the 
sight of a bird living in the sky to any 
masterpiece of art.” 

Giacometti continued to work be- 
cause, said he, “I am curious to know 
why I fail.” None of his human figures, 
he felt, captured what he saw. None 
could—for what he saw was the fleet- 
ing essence of man. It is no surprise that 
Jean-Paul Sartre celebrated him as the 
ideal existentialist artist. Somewhere be- 
hind the plaster contours of his stick 
figures lay the truth of man’s mortality. 
“I know,” said Giacometti, “with abso- 
lute, unshakable certainty that I can 
never succeed in reproducing what I 
see, even if I live to be a thousand.” 
At his death last week, of a heart at- 
tack, he was only 64. He had suc- 
ceeded in reproducing what he felt— 
and in the act of creating it, he tri- 
umphed over loneliness, existential de- 
spair and oblivion. 
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A RARE RUBENS BY RUBENS 


HATEVER pleasures there had been in being a 
Renaissance man. the Flemish artist, Peter Paul 
Rubens, took them. Every afternoon he rode his 
Spanish thoroughbreds. He ate richly enough to die of 
gout, fathered cight children, dabbled sufficiently in 
diplomacy to be knighted by the King of England, 
and as a 53-year-old widower married a 16-vear-old 
beauty. His love of life was so consuming that it was 
amazing that he had any time left in which to paint 
Actually, few of tt 





2.000-odd paintings that are 
recognized Rubenses were totally done by his hand 
He ran a well-organized factory with pupils and 
assistants who blocked out figures and filled in land- 


scapes based on his sketche Then Rubens would 





overpaint here and there, Jending his master touch 

Now on display at Washington, D.C.’s National 
Gallery is tts new acquisition, a rare Rubens (above), 
which Expert Jakob Rosenberg, senior research fel 
low at the National Gallery, calls “practically the only 
case where the artist himself has declared this pic- 
ture to be completely by his own hand.” 

The Daniel in the Lions’ Den is an early Rubens 
dating near 1610, It was a popular Biblical subject 
for Flemish artists. But other representations were 
pallid compared to Rubens’, who, according to Rosen- 
berg, “gets to the heart of it. the drama and signifi- 


cance of the story.” Other artists’ lions were “only 


little toys, poodles,” by comy 





ison. In keeping with 
the Renaissance adoration of man, Daniel is more 
hero than saint 

Executed when Rubens was still in his early 30s, 
the Daniel reflects the influence of Italy, where he had 
studied for eight vears, But Rubens added his own 


naturalism, In part, this comes from Rubens’ good 


fortune in hay live models close at hand to study 





There were no Zoos in Italy, but Antwerp, where 
Rubens lived. boasted one, and there he was able to 
sketch lions in their coiled-spring power. And it is 


within the painting’s faithfulness to nature that the 


*s more believable. Remains of their 





miracle becon 
former meals lie scattered in the foreground. Amidst 
their curling manes and rippling bodies, Daniel is im- 
paled by a shalt of light that slashes into the den. 
The sheer force of the composition points directly 
at the baroque style then in its flowering 

In 1618, Rubens sold the 7-ft. by 10-ft. oil to the 
British Ambassador to The Hague for 600 florins. A 
surviving letter, signed by the artist, describes the 
work as “Daniel amidst many lions, which are taken 
from the life. Original, the whole by my hand 
Rubens is often dismissed as a rote fabricator of efful- 
gent flesh, of plump nudes and pillared panoramas 
of bestial warriors. His Daniel is, otherwise, dramatic 


proof of the baroque at its turbulent best. 








Next year. Next year. Next year. 
Whats wrong with this year? 


Go ahead. Do it. Do it all. And do it now. 

Do Paris in the spring. Paint London Town 
red. Get carried away by Rome. Because this is 
your year for Europe. 

And we'll take you there, to those dreams 
you've always had. To gardens, to galleries, to 
festivals galore. To casinos, to cafes, to Cannes. 
To feasts, to fests, to fiestas. To beaches, to bal- 
lets, to Basques in Bayonne. 

Consider how easy we make it all. We take off 
for Europe from 17 U. S. cities, coast to coast. 
We fly straight through to 27 European cities, 
twice as many as anyone else. We can give you as 
many as 20 cities for the price of one, with our 


Mont St. Michel is 1000 years old. 





Extra Cities Plan. And once the season’s under 
way, we'll fly to Europe as many as 23 times a 
day. En route, you can enjoy Theatre-in-the-Air. 
Ten great shows in one, including a fine film, it’s 
now playing on most of our flights to Europe. All 
this, and cuisine in the grand manner of Maxim's 
of Paris, too. 





So see a Pan Am Travel Agent or call on us. 
And fly the very best there is. It’s a good feeling. 
All the way. 


World's most experienced airline 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC FIRST ‘ROUND THE WORLD 






SCIENCE 





ENTOMOLOGY 


Insect Morticians 

The putrefying flesh of a dead animal 
is as unpleasant to scientists as to any- 
one else. As a result, relatively little re- 
search has been done on the decay proc- 
esses that can rapidly reduce a dead 
body to bones and a few hanks of hair. 
The dearth of carrion data bothered 
Clemson University Entomologist Jerry 
Payne so much that his scientific curi- 
osity eventually overcame his distaste. 
In some revealing experiments with de- 
caying animal carcasses, he reports in 
Ecology, he clearly demonstrated that 
insects take the major role in the decom- 
position of carrion. He also suggests 
that study of the insects themselves will 
tell just when their host died. 

On a wooded South Carolina hillside, 
Payne set out the bodies of piglets 





PAYNE & PIGLET 
Dead giveaway. 


that had been still-born or accidentally 
crushed by their mothers. One group of 
cadavers was carefully screened and the 
other protected against animal scaven- 
gers but fully exposed to insect invasion. 
Then the patient entomologist settled 
down for a decomposition watch, With- 
in five minutes, the first flesh-eating flies 
arrived to begin feeding on the un- 
screened piglets. During the next few 
weeks, 522 species of tiny morticians 
—most of them insects—arrived to join 
the feast. Among them, Payne identi- 
fied “3 phyla, 9 classes, 31 orders, 151 
families and 359 genera.” By the cighth 
day, the only piglet parts that had not 
been consumed were bones, cartilage 
and dry skin. 

Each successive stage of decomposi- 
tion, Payne found, was characterized by 
the arrival and departure of particular 
groups of insects. With this information, 
he says, even if a body’s decomposition 
were so advanced that a pathologist 
could not determine the time of death, 
the character of its insect population 
would be a dead giveaway to an ex- 
perienced entomologist. 

As might have been expected, Payne’s 
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screened piglets fared much better than 
the unscreened. After bloating and then 
dehydrating for two weeks. they became 
mummified and showed little evidence 
of change for about two months. After 
100 days, they began to disintegrate un- 
der the attack of bacteria and fungi. 

The experiments demonstrate, Payne 
reports, that insects and their larvae 
hasten decomposition not only by feed- 
ing on the carcass, but also by spreading 
bacteria and by the simple mechanical 
process of burrowing through the flesh. 
“If it weren't for insects,” Entomolo- 
gist Payne says, “we'd be up to our 
necks in dead bodies.” 


ASTRONOMY 


Reducing in Space 

From takeoff on through its 118- 
mile-high flight last October, the Aero- 
bee rocket performed perfectly. Then, 
shortly before it landed, a braking para- 
chute opened with an unplanned jolt. 
Two of the on-board cameras were 
torn loose and wrecked. From the one 
camera left, Princeton Astronomer 
Donald Morton was able to recover 
only three frames of exposed film— 
and two of those were unusable. But 
that final frame turned the whole ex- 
periment into a resounding success. 
Last week, after careful analysis of the 
spectral lines recorded on his film, 
Morton was able to offer exciting new 
evidence toward the solution of an old 
astronomical enigma: Why are there 
so many white dwarf stars in the sky 
when there have been so few of the 
supernova explosions that are believed 
to produce them? 

To account for all of the dwarfs that 
have been detected in the Milky Way 
galaxy, supergiant stars would have had 
to explode every two or three years, 
instead of at their observed rate of one 
every two or three centuries. An earlier 
hint was provided by telescopic obser- 
vations from the ground, which showed 
that a few older, cooler supergiants are 
continuously expelling matter at a se- 
date velocity of 20,000 m.p.h. Perhaps, 
after many millions of years, they lost 
enough mass in this way to be classed 
as dwarfs. Morton’s measurements, 
which involved ultraviolet light that 
does not penetrate the carth’s atmos- 
phere, make clear that some super- 
giants are actually spewing out large 
quantities of matter so fast that they 
are quickly becoming mere shadows of 
their former selves. 

His spectrograms of four supergiant 
stars in the constellation of Orion clear- 
ly showed that the stars—each about 
25 times the mass of the sun—are 
ejecting great quantities of their mat- 
ter at speeds as high as 4,000,000 
m.p.h. Should they continue to expel 
matter at this rate, says Morton, they 
will eventually lose as much as 95% of 
their mass and turn into white dwarfs. 








Take one part people. One part Colt 45 
Malt Liquor. And stir, It's called a party, 
And it's just great! 


A completely unique experience! 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL BREWING CO. BALTIMORE, MO, 
OTHER BREWERIES: DETROIT, MICH ~MIAMI, FLA, 
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From TIME publisher's letter: “The five W's and the H—Who, What, 


Where, When, Why and How—make 

up a time-honored formula for the 

ww ww TIME portant one—of the 
W's is often slighted. 

Each week TIME gives 

intense attention to 

that one—the Why.” 


contents of a good news story. In the 
crush of reporting the news every 
hour on the hour, or every day by the 
day, one—and perhaps the most im- 








MILESTONES 


Born. To Captain James A. Lovell 
Jr., 37, Gemini 7 astronaut, pilot in 
last month’s rendezvous with Gemini 6, 
and Marilyn Lovell, 35: their fourth 
child, second son: in Houston. 





Married. Patrick Farrow, 23, com- 
mercial-artist son of Actress Maureen 
O'Sullivan (The Subject Was Roses) 
and elder brother of Mia: and Susan 
Erb, 22, a former student at Antioch 
College; in Cuttingsville, Vt. 





Died. Noah Greenberg, 46, founder 
(in 1952) and director of the New York 
Pro Musica, a group of ten musicians 
whose performance of the [2th century 
Play of Daniel revived interest in the 
all but forgotten music composed dur- 
ing the five centuries before Bach; of a 
heart attack: in Manhattan. Greenberg 
dressed his players in medieval garb and 
used original instruments, mostly odd- 
looking woodwinds with such names as 
zink, shawm and Rausclipfeife. 


Died. Maurice Neville Hill, 46, Brit- 
ish oceanographer, a Cambridge Uni- 
versity professor who in 1947 devised a 
method of determining the thickness of 
the earth's crust by measuring the seis- 
mic effect of explosions in the water, 
thereafter led a series of expeditions 
that in 1953 placed the thickness of the 
crust beneath the Atlantic at an average 
three miles: of self-inflicted gunshot 
wounds; in Cambridge. 


Died. Sergei Korolev, 59, long-ru- 
mored head of the Soviet space pro- 
gram, now identified by Tass as the 
hitherto anonymous designer of the 
1957 Sputnik and 1959 Lunik satellites 
as well as the Vostok and Voskhod space- 
crafts used in the world’s first manned 
flight (Yuri Gagarin, in 1961) and first 
space walk (Alexei Leonov, — last 
March); of complications following 
surgery; in Moscow. 


Died. Bryan Winslow Newkirk, 77, 
Canadian financier, a North Carolina- 
born wheeler-dealer who promoted 
Quebec copper and Saskatchewan oil 
into a network of 61 companies with 
assets of $30 million, all of which made 
him a big man in Canada but a fugitive 
to the U.S. Government for his refusal 
to pay an estimated $400,000 in taxes 
on his across-the-border stock opera- 
tions; of a heart attack; in London, Eng- 
land. Said Newkirk: “They can go to 
hell. I'm a Canadian citizen, and they 
can’t touch me.” Nor could they, for it 
was not an extraditable charge. 


Died. Susannah Robinson Tarking- 
ton, 95, widow of Hoosier Novelist 
Booth Tarkington (The Magnificent 
Ambersons), whom = she married in 
1912 and nursed through years of near 
blindness until his death in 1946; of 
arteriosclerosis; in Indianapolis. 
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Good music. Nice atmo- 
sphere. Therapeutic. Your 
own private island. 

After a tough day, the 
harried executive finds his 
Imperial rejuvenating. Read 
how and why. 


Imperial's silence 





canny. Little noise 
grate the nervesa 

Even the electri: S 
ulated for s d. its 


terminal pane! is gasketed 








to block out engine com 
partment noise and vibra- 
tions. Furt , each of 16 
trical connections has 








ele 


its own sound baffle to 


ilter out minute vibrations 





which might travel along 
the wiring. 


At turnpike speeds, the 
intermeshing of Imperial's 
‘ 


thousands of moving parts 
is practically inaudible 
Imperial’s silence is a 
perfect background for 
music, And tucked under 
the shelf behind the rear 


seat is your own radio sia 
tion—an optional ‘'rever 
berator."' 

Itsounds like you'resitting 
n with the New York Phil- 
harmonic. Or the Beatles, 
en concert. 

Except that here you set- 
tle into your own pri 














armchair, fully adjust 








ion Le 
wren omsion ly CHRYSLER 


Under its regal fabric or 
leather upho stery, even 
the padding is padded 
with up to 1% inches of 
additional foam, 

Your front seat passenger 
has an armchair which in 
addition tilts back to any 
angle within a 22%° arc— 
becoming, in effect, a 
chaise lounge. And both 
chairs, with center armrests 


MOTORS CORPORATION 





up, can be aligned into a 
5-foot sofa for three. 

Try an Imperial one night 
after work. Just phone our 
dealer in your locality. 

Of, if you'd prefer to read 
more about Imperial's plea- 
sures before you try them, 
send for our 20-page, full- 
color Imperial catalog 
Imperial Division/Office 
No. 5A-6/P.0. Box 1658 
Detroit, Michigan 48231. 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


IMPERIAL 


Finest of the fine cars built 
by Chrysler Corporation 
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JEAN-PIERRE CASSEL IN “COMPANION” 
Sex, joyously improvised. 


Sheer Gaul 


Male Companion. Movies about sex, 
like sex itself, thrive best on the il- 
lusion that an air of joyous improvisa- 
tion covers a multitude of sins. In Com- 


panion, Director Philippe de Broca 
(The Five-Day Lover, The Love 
Game) again sets light-footed Jean- 


Pierre Cassel to dancing from escapade 
to escapade as inoffensively as a hum- 
mingbird buzzing the phlox. 

Cassel impishly initiates a seduction 
while posing nude for a life class in 
Rome. He has his way with a working 
model (Irina Demick), a baker's wife 
(Sandra Milo), a widow (Annie Girar- 
dot) and a winsome ingénue (Catherine 
Deneuve)—without ever letting a hint 
of prurience mar his bland fagade. 
Quite simply, he appears to have been 
overtaken by the sex drive before learn- 
ing how to steer. According to the plot, 
Cassel has other things on his mind, for 
he plays a_ professional scapegrace 
taught by his knavish old granddad “to 
be an idle man.” His successful misad- 
ventures are ultimately summed up in a 
bestseller entitled Doing Nothing, which 
consists of 200 blank pages. 

The trouble is, Male Companion’s 
script might well have been adapted 
from the same book. Indolence as a 
theme leads easily to a certain aimless- 
ness of execution, just as nothingness 
leads to naught. Director De Broca’s 
spontaneity and Cuassel’s utter abandon 
with a throng of acquiescent beauties 
meet every challenge except the vital 
one of squeezing triumph out of a trifle. 


Plane Janes 

Boeing Boeing, by contrast, plows 
leadenly into every error that Male 
Companion avoids. Its graceless lechery 
weighs down a comedy about three air- 
line hostesses who share a Paris flat with 
Tony Curtis. As a prodigiously over- 
sexed American newspaperman. Tony 
has obviously never met a deadline, but 
he does keep busy checking timetables, 
the better to enjoy, one by one, his “fi- 
ancées” from British United (Suzanna 
Leigh), Lufthansa (Christiane Schmidt- 
mer) and Air France (Dany Saval). 
“You don’t need a housekeeper—you 
need a Univac,” snaps Tony's maid-of- 
all-work, Thelma Ritter, who schlumps 
through the premises changing linens, 
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CINEMA 


juggling menus, and scornfully polishing 
off a collection of stale sex jokes. 

Based on a long-running Paris and 
London stage success that crash-landed 
on Broadway last year, Boeing limps 
along on the premise that broad French 
farce means a farce about broads in 
France. Curtis. faced by a crisis when 
a new line of jets with extra thrust 
brings all his airchicks to earth at once, 
sweats over a role that only suavity 
could save. He inevitably brings to mind 
the rather blunt question that one might 
ask about a fortyish satyr-about-town: 
not how he does it, but why. As a col- 
league who drops by to ogle Curtis’ 
girls, Jerry Lewis gives, for him, an 
unusually restrained performance. Par- 
ents who mistake Boeing Boeing for a 
routine Jerry Lewis kid comedy will 
find, to their regret, that this is a show 
the whole family should shun. 


Zoo Story 

Zebra in the Kitchen, though it 
sounds like the tale of an equine in an 
apron, is actually about a hill-country 
boy Gay North, TV’s Dennis the Men- 
ace) who loves a puma named Sun- 
shine. When Jay’s folks move into the 
city, Jay stows away Sunshine in the 
back of the family truck. The cat ends 
up in a cramped zoo, where Jay be- 
comes errand boy just long enough to 
snitch Keeper Andy Devine’s keys and 
set loose lions, tigers, bears, apes. ze- 
bras, snakes, elephants, an ostrich and 
Sunshine upon a terrified populace. 

Well, not too terrified. The ostrich 
swallows a transistor radio and becomes 
a feathered walkie-talkie, the elephant 
slurps up a gentleman's bath, and the 
zebra turns domestic. On balance, the 
kid himself might seem the worst be- 
haved, but Zebra isn't that kind of 





bestiary. Producer-Director Ivan Tors, 
who made Rhino! and the Flipper series, 
views all fauna through globs of senti- 
ment. In a rich and foamy climax, Zoo 
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PRESNELL & PLAYMATES IN “THE BOYS” 
Zing, coolly devitalized. 





ELEPHANT AT LARGE IN “ZEBRA’ 
Fauna, richly sentimentalized. 


Doctor Martin Milner subdues the fugi- 
tive Sunshine’s snarls with a spray-can 
full of whipped cream, and before long 
a spacious new zoo has been flung up. 
Cutting through the film's whimsy, 
though, is Tors’s awareness that the ani- 
mal kingdom is a world of enchantment 
for the very young. His human charac- 
ters are paper-thin, but his jungle crea- 
tures are real and twice as appealing as 
any in a picture book. But not for 
sophisticates, whatever their age. 


Updated & Downgraded 
When the Boys Meet the Girls was 


snazzy back in 1943, when young Judy 
Garland and Mickey Rooney socked it 
across aS a prime-quality MGM musi- 
cal called Girl Crazy. Mickey was the 
Eastern playboy packed West to buckle 
down at Cody College, and Judy made 
extracurricular magic from such Gersh- 
win standards as Embraceable You, 
Bidin’ My Time, and I Got Rhythm. 

In this remake, MGM_ cooks the 
goose that laid the golden egg. Rare- 
ly have so many charmless perform- 
ers been assembled. Zing, freshness, 
warmth, humor and yay-team vitality 
have been banished—presumably to 
please a new generation that will nev- 
er know what it missed. The Garland- 
Rooney roles are taken over by Singers 
Connie Francis and Harve Presnell, who 
mope through the vintage show tunes as 
though they have memorized the words 
and music while disowning the message. 
Instead of — getting-the-gang-together- 
to-put-on-a-dandy-show, they are pay- 
ing off a gambling debt for Connie's fa- 
ther by running a dude ranch for hot- 
blooded divorcees awaiting final decrees. 

The brains behind Tite Boys undoubt- 
edly believe that the movie reflects 
changing tastes, but they seem to con- 
fuse updating with downgrading. In 
front of a camera that sits paralyzed 
with embarrassment most of the time, 
Louis Armstrong, Liberace, Herman's 
Hermits and other specialty acts strug- 
gle gamely to stay cool. It is Armstrong's 
ironic duty to appear at the fadeout, 
rumbling in song, “. . . who could ask 
for anything more?” 
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Bermuda’s a never-ending cycle of pleasure. Youll have a picnic! 


ermuda picnics have a way of lead 
B ing you to unexpected delights 
Your hotel packs a box lunch. Stow it in 
your bike and set out for the unknown! 

Perhaps one of the wide beaches 
public, yet uncrowded. A lighthouse over 
a hundred islands. A grove of whistling 
pines, a cliff high above the surf. But 


Bermuda never pushes you for decisions. 


Buzz on, let your fancy dictate! 





Bermuda blooms year round. 


Other activities suggest themselves. A 
golf course to play tomorrow, Tennis 


courts. A sailboat to charter. And water 
skiing, skin diving, game fishing 

You'll bike past places worth a long 
stop later. Tropical gardens. Old churches 
The Aquarium, with its fantastic fish and 
Spanish treasure. The Carriage Museum 

Shops, of course. Large ones in the 
towns. Small ones in the country. With 
irresistible international bargains 


Evening plans occur as you pass a 


cozy Old World pub. An inn serving na- 


tive dishes. A waterfront restaurant, for 
haute cuisine with a view 
Calypso and steel bands may lure you 


later. Or well-known entertainers from 
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abroad, You may discover a swinging spot 
few tourists know, by asking around. 
Bermuda has so many places to stay 
Hotels, large and small. Unique Bermuda 
guest houses, Housekeeping cottages. Cot- 


tage colonies. All different, all charming 
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Commuting in Bermuda—by ferry or bike. 


Plan your Bermuda “picnic” soon. 
Simply ask your travel agent, or write 
Bermuda: 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10020 + 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
60602 + 111 Richmond St., W., Toronto, 
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Today somebody 


eat an orange: 


with a little help from Abex. mae 


There are mountains LRTI 
in places where G-~ ~ON 
roads could be, i A Ay 
and the country |S, C) 4h 
could use more Yn 
roads today. Our iQ SF 
Engineered Products ““"="" 
Division doesn’t move mountains. 
But they do make the molds that 
shape the tires for the wheels that 
move mountains aside. 

And for all the mineral re- 
sources in the country, we could 
still use more. There’s a vessel 
looking for some right now, out in 


the Pacific ocean. And a £) 
a hydraulic power 
unit from our pe A 
Denison Division / Eo & 
helps its winch ® \) 
bring samples of _d 
the ocean floor to the surface. 
o> Meanwhile every- 
fi Fr body has to eat, and 
i} \ what everybody eats 
7 has to be fresh. Our 
iy 








Railroad Products 

| Division makes the 
j wheels that keep re- | 
4 frigerated cars rolling | 





move a mountain, map an ocean, 





with fresh fruits and vegetables 
to every market in the country. 

Abex has a part in just about 
everything happening today. Hy- 
draulic equipment, friction prod- 
ucts, railroad products, and cast- 
ings. They are the reasons people 
travel, farm, mine, manufacture, 
ship and live better, with a little 
help from Abex. 


Dex 
American Brake Shoe Company 
530 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10036 











CAPOTE 


The Country Below the Surface 


IN COLD BLOOD by Truman Capote. 
343 pages. Random House. $5.95. 


One November night in 1959 two ex- 
convicts named Perry Smith and Rich- 
ard Hickock entered the Holcomb, 
Kans., home of Herbert Clutter, a well- 
to-do wheat farmer, and killed everyone 
in it: Clutter, his wife, his 16-year-old 
daughter and his 15-year-old son. Mur- 
der was only incidental to the design, 
which was theft. But murder was also 
essential: the visitors intended to leave 
no witnesses. Within two months the 
killers, who had collected a tabletop ra- 
dio, binoculars, and less than $50 in 
cash from their victims, were captured 
and condemned to death. Last April, 
after five years of legal delays, Smith 
and Hickock went to the scaffold in the 
Kansas State Penitentiary. 

On this brutal and senseless real-life 
event Truman Capote has built his lat- 
est book. It would be hard to imagine 
a more implausible crime reporter. 
Though Capote had ventured into non- 
fiction before, his reputation had been 
secured by short novels (The Grass 
Harp, Breakfast at Tiffany's) and sto- 
ries of such delicacy that their wispy 
author has been called, among many 
other things, “the last of the old-fash- 
ioned Valentine makers.” 

Diminutive Presence. Now 41, Ca- 
pote has executed an “esthetic experi- 
ment.” He calls it a “new literary form” 
—a “nonfiction novel.” It is an unfortu- 
nate term, as contradictory as it is pre- 
tentious. Cornelius Ryan’s The Longest 
Day, a reconstruction in novel form of 
the Allied Normandy landings, Lillian 
Ross’s Picture, a book-length study of 
the making of the film Red Badge of 
Courage, and John Hersey’s Hiroshima 
are numbered among the creditable jobs 
of journalism that antedate Capote’s es- 
thetic experiment. Not to forget that 
old master, Ernest Hemingway, who did 
a lot of reporting in his day, but be- 
moaned the fact that for a novelist “it 
blunts the instrument you work with.” 
But however Capote wishes to define it, 
In Cold Blood drains an event of its con- 
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THE KILLERS’ GRAVES 


RICHARD AVCOON 


ee 
EASY ESTAYOD 


An intense light on the interior climate of murder. 


tent as few events have ever been emp- 
tied before. 

Shortly after the murders, Capote 
was propelled to Kansas, a region that 
is as alien to his spirit as Mars, by the 
scarcely original premise that any truth 
exhaustively explored can furnish better 
story material than fiction. He dogged 
the story off and on for six years. A 
diminutive, eccentric and lisping pres- 
ence on Midwest territory, whose citi- 
zens at first scarcely knew what to make 
of him, Capote commanded the atten- 
tion and ultimately the respect of every- 
one he approached, including the killers. 
His memory stored scores of interviews, 
which he set down later in 6,000 pages 
of notes. His ear and his eye caught ev- 
erything: Perry Smith's sudden confes- 
sion in a police car bearing him from 
capture in Nevada to trial in Kansas; 
the look of a wintry prairie sky; the 
chilling, offhand comments of the pris- 
oners—"‘‘It’s easy to kill,” muses Smith 
—the juror surprised by spring fever 
into a yawn so cavernous that “bees 
could have buzzed in and out.” 

The result is a thoroughgoing work 
of journalism that also deeply penetrates 
what Capote calls “the country below 
the surface.” On the dark eddies that 
led to the fatal surface coniunction of 
events in Holcomb, /n Cold Blood plays 
a light that illuminates the interior cli- 
mate of murder with intense fidelity. 
Capote has invested the victims with a 
dignity and reality that life hitherto had 
confined only to the closed circle of 
their friends, and he has thrust the act 
of violence itself before the reader as if 
it were happening before his very eyes. 

Lofty Future. The assignment spent 
the reporter physically and emotionally. 
At the gallows, Perry Smith called for 
Capote and kissed him goodbye. For 
three days afterward, Capote cried. Lat- 
er, he paid for the headstones that mark 
the killers’ graves in a private cemetery 
in Leavenworth. “I had to live all of it 
to get all of it,” he says. 

The book may not break new literary 
ground, but it seems assured a loftier 
future and a longer public reign than 
most crime stories enjoy. It is already a 
popular success; serialized last fall in 
The New Yorker, it broke the maga- 
zine’s record for newsstand sales. New 
American Library has paid $500,000 
for reprint rights, Columbia Pictures 


$400,000 for film rights. In the hard- 
cover edition, a first printing of 100,000 
is selling at a bestseller clip. If nothing 
else, In Cold Blood justifies another 
Capote conviction: that when reportage 
commands the highest literary skills, it 
can approach the level of art. 


Incessant Scribbler 


BERNARD SHAW: COLLECTED LETTERS 
(1874-1897) edited by Dan H. Lav- 
rence. 877 pages. Dodd, Mead. $12.50. 


Probably no man wrote more let- 
ters. “There must be billions of them,” 
George Bernard Shaw once told his 
American publisher. There were, in 
fact, more than 250,000. Six hundred 
and ninety-one are printed in this vol- 
ume, and three more volumes are on 
the way. Shaw was what is called today 
a compulsive writer; he carried a cloth 
bag of unanswered correspondence 
about with him, to be dipped into and 
answered at any idle moment— 
“scrawled in trains, between acts, in 
fragments to amuse you at breakfast,” 
he wrote. They will astonish today’s 
telephone generation, which normally 
does not get letters at breakfast even 
if it has time for breakfast. 

The present collection forms a kind 
of epistolatory biography, covering 
Shaw's life from the age of 17, when he 
was a Dublin real estate agent’s clerk 
(‘in a decaying green coat, cuffs 
trimmed with the scissors”), to the age 
of 41, on the eve of his first great suc- 
cess, which came with the production 
of Candida. In those intervening years, 
he migrated to London to join his moth- 
er (who gave music lessons to sup- 
port him and his sisters), wrote nov- 
els that earned him almost nothing, and 
finally became an established music and 
drama critic. 

Clothes Made the Lady. All his long 
life Shaw was hung up on two things— 
money and women. He did not make his 
own living until his 30th year. (“I did 
not throw myself into the struggle for 
life. | threw my mother into it. I made 
a man of myself [at my mother’s ex- 
pense] instead of a slave,” he wrote.) 
He did not lose his virginity until his 
29th birthday, as a direct consequence, 
he protested, of having bought a re- 
spectable suit of clothes. “Virgo intacta 
still,” he confided to his diary before the 
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SHAW AT 18 
Like a lyrebird among the Reds. 
event. “Forced caresses,” he noted 
gloomily a few days later, true to his 


Taylor —the American vermouths for American tastes ungallant belief that woman is the pred- 


ator, man the prey. “The ideal woman is 





What's more American than a Martini? Or a Manhattan? In fact, the a man.” he wrote to Actress Ellen Terry 
cocktail—tantalizingly dry and icy as a glacier—is an American idea, And —ia bleak thought whose comic possi- 
to suit American tastes it needs a well-behaved American vermouth. bilities were brought out by My Fair 
Like Taylor. Try it. The difference is delightful. Serve it on the rocks too. Lady's Professor Higgins. (“Why can’t 
Um-m-m. Now that’s really an American idea. a woman be more like a man?’) 


In his letters, Shaw lectured, hec- 
tored, reminded, advised, admonished, 
informed, reproached, insulted, encour- 
aged, saluted and made love to an as- 


tonishing range of people. He wrote to 

women with the vanity of a lyrebird in 

-* a coopful of Rhode Island Reds. To one, 

SOUTH AFRICA he declared: “No use in looking for hu- 


man sympathy from me. I am your very 
good friend, but hard as nails.” Busy 
‘ : “No.” he . Alice kett, < 
or all of Africa may be a market for your products. Let Farrell's weit 0.” he wrote to Alice Lockett, a 
market specialists help you find out. Contact our 
Director of Trade Development. 


THE TAYLOR WINE COMPANY, IN VINEYARDS AND WINERY, HAMMON atn y 








non-bluestocking who wanted a date in 
WA a week in which he had to do three arti- 
cles and two lectures. “See you this 
week! Avaunt, sorceress: not this month 
—not until next July. Remember my 
pleasures are music, conversation, the 
grapple of my intelligence with fresher 
ones. All this I can sweeten with a kiss 
[but] beware. When all love has gone 
out of me, | am remorseless: | hurl the 


FARRELL LINES, Inc., Dept. A f 
One Whitehall Street, New York, N. Y. 10004 


I'm inte ted. Please send me the AFRICAN NEWS 
DIGEST, your monthly market newsletter 

















Name 

truth about like destroying lightning.” 
Title a Master; A Heart's Desire. What 
-_ = = coeliac woman could resist a line like that? Not 
SRSOERY Charlotte Payne-Townshend. Shaw had 
a hypnotized her with words and made 


her his secretary. In a love letter that 
combines a gruesome gallantry with set- 
tled ideology, he wrote: “Go then, un- 
grateful wretch: have your heart's de- 
sire: find a Master—one who will spend 
your money, and rule in your house, 
and order your servants about... and 
consummate his marriage in the church 
lest the housemaid should regard his pro- 
ceedings as clandestine. Protect your- 
self forever from freedom and_ inde- 
pendence, love, unfettered communion 
with the choice spirits of your day 

and all the other blessings which 999 
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“If we don't sell 25 percent of the color-TV 
sets next year, youll be looking at the 
sickest cookie in the world.” 









So the January FORTUNE quotes the marketing chief at Zenith. 
The story, The Battle for the Color-TV Market, tunes in on the 
strategies of the top manufacturers in an exploding market where 
sales are expected to soar to $2 billion by 1970, and today’s 

profit picture is in glorious living black! 

Expect to hear FORTUNE quoted on “leadership versus followship” 
marketing strategy... the logjam in multi-hued TV commercials 
why furniture and carpet makers should hold a banquet for 
General Sarnoff... how the color-TV boom easily might never have 
happened and how long it is likely to last... the wide-open horse race 
between set makers that lies ahead... how color-TV glamor stocks 
have made obscure little companies commonplace Wall Street 
names and brought skyrocketing gains to investors. 

When the talk turns to advertising gains, FORTUNE, itself, 
comes up for colorful comment these days. The fact is 
FORTUNE showed the highest gain of any general 
magazine in 1965; an increase of 369 pages, or 
22 percent, over the previous year. But the future 
—in color TV and FORTUNE—lies ahead. On 
the books for 1966, FORTUNE already 
shows a page gain over 1965. Clearly, 
advertisers are finding a lot to 
be gained by tuning in on 
FORTUNE—in black 
and white or color. 
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Marketing Men quote FORTUNE For a reprint of The Battle for 

the Color-TV Market, quoted above, 

write on company letterhead to 

FORTUNE, Room 18-41, Time & Life Building, | 


Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 } 
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women cry for and the thousandth cries 
to get away from...” 

Naturally, the woman who was told 
she was one in a thousand consented 
eventually to become Mrs, Shaw, So 
ends the first volume, 


lrascible Patrician 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JR. by Ed 
ward Chase Kirkland. 256 pages. Har- 
vard University. $5.95 


Owing to some genetic magic, the 
Adamses never produced black sheep, 
though there were times when the fam- 
ily anxiously expected Charles Francis 
Jr. to baa. Instead of settling down to 
the law after he left Harvard, 26-year- 
old Charles went dashing off to the 
Civil War, rose to the rank of brevet 
brigadier general. Since no other Adams 
had ever been a soldier, Charles Fran- 
cis Sr.. Lincoln's Minister to the Court 
of St. James's, concluded that there was 
a defect in his son’s character. More- 
over, on his return from the war, 
Charles did not immerse himself in cul- 
tural affairs, as his more renowned 
brother Henry did. Nor did he show 
the slightest interest in becoming Presi- 
dent of the U.S.. like his great-grand- 
father and grandfather. Instead, he set 
out to get rich as quickly as possible 


and became president of the Union 
Pacific Railway 
Charles Francis Jr. was an Adams 


who spent his life refusing to conform 
Edward Kirkland, professor emeritus 
of American history at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, deftly exposes the reasons why. He 
concludes that while Adams is little re- 
membered today, he was the most bril- 
liant Adams of a generation in which 
the family’s genius flowered. However, 





ADAMS AS A SOLDIER 
Flowering of the family’s genius. 
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his superior talents made him impatient 
and irascible. “He resented having been 
born young,” Professor Kirkland says 
He also resented having been born an 
Adams, and in his 60s he formally 
stated why this was so: “In plain lan- 
guage, I do not like my own father—a 
strong, not generous, kindly or sym- 
pathetic nature.” 

In the end, Charles found it impossi- 
ble to ignore his heritage. He had made 
a fortune developing the Kansas City 
stockyards and investing in real estate. 
street railways, fertilizer and packing 
plants, and he had reigned six years as 
president of the Union Pacific (Jay 
Gould deposed him in a power strug- 
gle in 1890). Bored with business, he 
turned to intellectual pursuits. Eventu- 
ally, like a proper Adams. he became 
a historian of some note, president of 
the American Historical Association, an 
overseer of Harvard. By the time he 
died in 1915 at the age of 79, he had 
become such a complete victim of the 
family compulsion to put words on pa- 
per that he had even written his auto- 
biography. As Adams autobiographies 
go, Charles’s proved less than scintillat- 
ing. It remained for Professor Kirkland 
to provide a properly engrossing study 
of a remarkable tycoon 


Mad Dogs & Englishmen 


THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA by 





Noel Barber. 254 pages. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3.95 
The Black Hole of Calcutta? U.S 


Physicist and Amateur Historian Har- 
vey Einbinder declared in 1963 that it 
Was just a gory story to frighten voters 
with, an atrocity invented by the British 
to justify their conquest of Bengal. The 
British bristled, and this brief but mas- 
terly report by a correspondent for the 
London Daily Mail assures any doubt 
ers that the atrocity actually occurred 
It occurred, in fact, at the anticlimax 
of a comedy of horrors scarcely paral- 
leled in British history 

The horrors began early in June 1756, 
when the Nawab of Bengal, taking um- 
brage at the swaggering economic im 
perialism of the British, marched on 
Fort William, the East India Company's 
stronghold in the brawling boom town 
of Calcutta. There were 50,000 regu 
lars in the Nawab’s army, and in the fort 
only 515 Europeans able to bear arms 
—such arms as were available. Thanks 
to Governor Roger Drake. a 34-year- 
old ineffectual, fifty cannon were rust- 
ed useless, and almost all the powder 
was too damp to burn. 

Sold Out. Nevertheless, the sicge be- 
gan with a British victory. One English 
officer and 57 men held an outpost for 
nine hours against the attacks of 5,000 
Indians. The Nawab prepared to order 
a general retreat, but he did not have 
to: Drake retreated first. In a panic 
he abandoned a_ key _ position—and 
then hid in a cellar, where he fell asleep 
on a storage bin. After he woke up, 
Drake took his first and last decisive 





NOEL BARBER 
At the anticlimax of a comedy of horrors. 


action. He strode to the riverbank, 
jumped into a rowboat, and was last 
seen shinnying shamelessly aboard a 
merchantman moored near the fort. 
After Drake's desertion, command 
was awarded to Chief Magistrate John 
Zephaniah Holwell, a man with a will to 
win. The garrison, now reduced to 170 
fighting men, battled so fiercely that In- 
dian losses soon stood at 7,000 dead. 
Once again, the Nawab stood ready to 
lift the siege, but once again his ene- 
mies rescued him. Fifty-six Dutch mer- 


cenaries sold out to the Indian leader 
and handed over the fort 
The Oven. The scene was now set 


for the last ghastly act of the Calcutta 
tragedy. Spoiling to avenge their losses, 
Indian officers persuaded the Nawab to 
confine his prisoners in the Black Hole, 
a stone brig precisely I8 ft. long and 
14 ft. 10 in. wide, ventilated by two 
small barred embrasures and designed 
to accommodate three or four discipli- 
nary cases at a time. Normally, the cell 
was stinking hot, but when 145 men 
and one woman were pounded into it 
by rifle butts, the air became noxious 
with excremental exhalations, and the 
temperature rose so rapidly that within 
an hour at least 50 men had roasted 
to death in the infernal oven. They died 
where they stood, the dead and the liv- 
ing pressed so closely together that they 
could not fall down. At 6 a.m., when 
the heavy door was opened, only 22 
men and the woman staggered out of 
the Black Hole alive. 

Those who survived lived to witness 
a crowning irony: Governor Drake, the 
villain of the episode, was continued in 
office for two years as though nothing 
had happened, and then was allotted a 
liberal sinecure as “head of the Senior 
Merchants.” 
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